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The propriety of assuming the responsibility of a state 
government was discussed at an early day; and this question 
‘was brought before the legislature, and on the sixteenth of 
February, 1842, a law was passed providing for a convention, 
and the taking of the necessary steps for the establishing of a 
state government. The convention was to consist of eighty- 
two members, and to meet on the first Monday of the next 
November; but before the law was to be in force it was to 
be submitted to the vote of the people. 

But it seems that the people did not at that time feel dis- 
posed to assume the responsibility of a state government, for 
at the next election the proposition was voted down. 

In the fall of this year there was another treaty held with 
the Sac and Fox Indians.’ At their agency, and on the eleventh 
of October, 1842, an agreement was signed for the purchase 
of all of their lands in Iowa. 

By the provisions of this treaty the Indians retained the 
right to occupy all that part of their lands ceded: “ which lies 
west of a line running due north and south from the Pointed 
or Red Rocks on the White Breast fork of the Des Moines 
river, for the term of three years.” 

26 
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In consideration of the grant of lands, the United States 
agreed to pay the “Sac and Fox Nations, yearly, an interest 
of five per cent on the sum of eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and pay all their debts, which at that time amounted to two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and thirty-four cents. 

The United States was also to give the Indians a tract of 
land suitable and convenient for their puposes; some were 
on the Missouri river, or its waters, and “ establish and main- 
tain two blacksmiths’ and two gunsmiths’ shops convenient to 
their agency, and employ two blacksmiths with necessary — 
assistants; and two gunsmiths to carry on said shops;” one of — 
each tor the Sacs, and one of each for the Foxes, the expense — 
of which was to be paid out of their annuity, except such aid 
as the United States were under obligations to do by pre-— 
vious treaties. 

The President of the United States was to have the line 
run from Red Rock, north and south, so soon after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty as was practicable; and have it marked 
so that the Indians and whites might readily know the bound- - 
aries which were to separate their possessions, till the Indians 

‘moved to their permanent homes. The Indians were to give 
possession of all their lands east of Red Rock on the first of 
May, 1843, and move west. 

When their new hunting grounds were alloted to them, on 
the west side of the Missouri, and the Indians prepared to 
move, it was incumbent on the United States to take them to 
their new homes, provided they moved within three years 5 if 
not, they were to go at their own expense. 

It was also stipulated, that each of the principal chiefs of 
the nation should have out of their annuities, five hundred 
dollars, annually, to be expended by them, with the approba- 
tion of their agent, for such purposes as they might think 
proper. | It was further provided, that there should be a fund 
amounting to thirty thousand dollars, retained at each an- 
nual payment in the hands of their agent, to be spent by the 
chiefs, with his approbation, for national and charitable pur- 
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_ poses, such as the support of their poor, burying their dead, 
and such other purposes of a general utility, as their chiefs 
might think proper. 
The eighth article of the treaty sets forth, that “the Sacs 
and Foxes have caused the remains of their late distinguished 
* chief, Wapello, to be buried at their agency, near the grave 
_ of their late friend and agent, General Joseph M. Street, and 
have put into the hands of their agent the sum of one hun- 
- dred dollars, to procure a tombstone, to be erected over his 
_ grave, similar to that which has been erected over the grave 
of General Street ; and because they wish the graves of their 
friend and chief, to remain in the possession of the family of 
- General Street, to whom they were indebted in his lifetime 
for many acts of kindness; they wished to give to his wid- 
> ow, Mrs. Eliza M. Street, one section of land, to include the 
said graves, and the agency house and enclosures around 
and near it.” 

The provisions contained in this article of the treaty, were 
the occasion of much discussion. Reservations heretofore 
made had been the occasion of much trouble, and the instruc- 
~ tions to Governor Chambers in holding this treaty were to 
allow no reservations to be made, and it was strongly urged 

on his part, that there should be none. 

The chiefs claimed other reservations, which they were in- 
duced to yield; but they said that they had promised the 
family of General Street that his grave should be respected, 

and they most positively refused to make any cession of land 
unless this reservation was made. After much delay, and 
finding it useless to contend, Governor Chambers consented 
that this reservation should be included in the articles of the 
treatv. And for fear this might be rejecte:|, Keokuk caused 
another article to be added to the treaty, which provided: 

‘That, should the senate disagree to, and reject, alter, or, 

amend any portion or stipulation thereof, the same must be 

again submitted to the Sacs and Foxes, and assented to by 
them, before it should be considered valid, and obligatory 


upon them.”’ 
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Under these circumstances, the treaty was ratified by the 
senate without any: alterations, and patents were issued to 
Mrs. Street to six hundred and furty acres of land, “in such 
legal sub-divisions as included the burying ground, the agency 
house, and improvements around and near it, as was selected 
by Mrs. Street.” 


As soon as it was known that this treaty had been made, 
there was a great rush of immigration to Iowa, and large num- 
bers marked out and made temporary settlements near the 
boundary line of the Indian country, so as to be ready on the 


first day of the next May to to move into the new purchase, — 


and select choice tocations for their claims. 


The winter of 1842 and 1843 is noted as the cold winter. 
There was a snow about a foot deep fell on the night of the 
ninth of November, most of which lay on the ground till the 
next April. During most of the winter the snow was from 
two to four feet deep, and a great portion of the time the 
thermometer was about twenty degrees below zero. 

On account of there being a large immigration to the terri- 
tory the previous fall, and the long and severe winter, there 
was a great scarcity of provisions and feed for cattle ; so much 
so, that many horses and cattle died, and many farmers were 
very much incommoded by losing their stock. 

The wolves, that winter, were unusually thick, probably 
being driven from the Indian country into the settlements on 
account of hunger, to find something to live upon. And so 
thick and troublesome were the wolves that parties were 
formed in almost every neighborhood to hunt them. The 
mode of hunting wolves was, whenever there came a snow 
to gather up a party of men on horseback, sometimes as AID; 
as twenty or thirty, and go out on the prairies with a pack of 
dogs. When the snow was light, the wolves would sink into 
it, and could not run as fast as a horse. The dogs were sent 
out to hunt up the wolves and the horsemen followed slowly 
afier them till they started one, when the horsemen gave 
chase at the full speed of their horses, and would run over the 
wolf, or turn his course, and thus delay his flight till the dogs 
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e up, and in this way they were almost sure to kill the 

olf. Sometimes a wolf would get into a beaten track, when 

ey were closely pursued, and would not leave it, and in this 
way they were frequently driven into the towns and,killed in 
the public streets. 

_ The prairie chickens and other game died from the cold or 

starvation, or were destroyed by the wolves, so that for a 

_ year or two there was has hardly any to be found. 

~The wolves, though they sufferred from the chase in the 

_ fore part of the winter, when the snow was light, in the lat- 

ter part, when the snow became compact, had a season 

of ease and plenty; for the snow became so solid that it 

_ would bear them up, and they could run on the crust, while a 

horse or man would sink into it, and the wolves could easily 

- get out of the way of those who attempted to pursue them. 

- But the snow was not solid enough to bear up a deer, and 

while in his leaps the small feet of the deer penetrated the 

snow, the wolf not being thus impeded, could easily outrun 
him, and from this cause the carcasses of many deer were 

- found which had been killed by the wolves. 

"The Mississippi river was frozen as low down as Ft. Madi- 

son, so that they crossed over with teams on the ice till after 
the first of April. 

-  Aeross the prairies, over which the wind had a fair sweep, 
it kept the beaten track even with the surface of the unbeaten 
snow, and, the track becoming compact, in the spring when 

the snow melted away, it did not go off in the roads till long 
after it had disappeared in places where it had not been 
tramped. And where there had been a beaten track there 
was a solid bank of snow or ice from two to four feet high, 
which looked as if some one had attempted to fence up the 
lands with solid walls. 
When the legislature met at Iowa City on the first of 
~ December, 1842, the place had so far improved that the mem- 
bers of the legislature and other visitors found very com- 
fortable accommodations. There had been, during the sum- 
mer, a large brick house put up on the south side of the Cap- 
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{ 


- jtol square, called the ‘Globe House,” but generally known 
among those in the’ city as the “ Brick Dust.” Swan had 
‘built an addition to his hotel, so that by these additional hotel 
facilities, visitors to the city had no occasion to complain of 
their accommodations. 

The walls of the capitol had been carried up to the square, 
and all the mason work of the south gable completed. The 
roof was on, and the north gable boarded up with rough 


boards. The cupola was finished to the first contraction and — 


the top temporarily inclosed ; the two large rooms on the east 
side and two small ones on the west, in the second story, were 
so far finished that they were occupied by the legislature and 
officers of the territory. 

At the commencement of the year of 1842 there was a 
great crisis in money matters. Mostof the banks through the 
country had suspended specie payment in the fall of 1840, 
and many of them at this time were afraid to make their 
accustomed loans. For several years previous to 1840 there 
had been carried on through the whole country a wild species 
of speculation, and real estate everywhere increased in value, 
and particularly the lands in the west had gone up to very 
extravagant prices. Owing to the excitement in speculation, 
most everybody had become more or less indebt. The banks 
were not able to keep out their usual circulation, but were 
compelled to call in their outstanding dues to enable them to 
redeem their returning bills; money everywhere became 
scarce, and property went down in value faster that it had 
gone up, and it was almost impossible to sell at any price. 

General Harrison, who had been elected President in the 
fall of 1840, almost as soon as he had been inaugurated into 
the presidential chair, issued his proclamation for an extra 
session of Congress. At this special session of Congress 
almost the first act passed was a law establishing a uniform 
system of bankruptcy through all the states. And a great 
many of those who had involved themselves in debt by means 
of speculation or otherwise, availed themselves of this mode of 
paying off their debts. Such was the number of those who went 
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into bankruptcy that there seemed to be a universal dis- 
trust among business men; and no one who had been en- 
gaged in business where it required him to purchase and sell 
on credit, was able to tell whether he could close his business 
and be able-to pay his liabilities. 

_ In addition to the general crisis all over the country, early 
in the year of 1842 all the Illinois, Wisconsin, and a great 
portion of the Michigan and other western banks failed. The 
Illinois banks were estimated to have over three millions of 
— dollars in circulation, which, in the market, was only worth 
_ from thirty to forty cents on the dollar, and the notes of these 
_ banks soon went out of circulation, and most everybody in the 
i west lost more or less on these bills. 

__ The loss sustained by the failure of banks, and the hard 
’ times occasioned by the general panic in the money market, 
~ created a great prejudice against all banks, and the sentiment 


rency, and this was made, to a certain extent, in many parts 
_ of the country, and particularly in the west,’ a political issue. 

The Miners’ Bank, of Dubuque, which was chartered by the 
legislature of Wisconsin, and the only one at this time in 
Iowa, suspended specie payment the last of March, 1841, and 
refused to redeem its bills with specie till the first ot July, 
1842. As soon as the bank resumed specie payment, the de- 
mand for specie was so great that in about a week it again 
suspended, and the result was that the value of the notes of 
the bank became greatly below par. The course pursued by 
this bank was such that the legislature, which met on the first 
Monday in December, 1842, thought proper to make an inves- 
tigation of its affairs. 

This bank, like many others, had been started on ficti- 
tious capital. The stockholders, instead of paying their stock 
in money, when the bank commenced business, executed 
their notes, and among the number was a man by the name of 
Saint John, who resided in St. Louis. Saint John had be- 
come a stockholder to the amount of forty thousand dollars by 
executing his notes to the bank, and afterwards became in- 


_ prevailed, to a great extent, in favor of a strictly hard cur- . 
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debted to it by borrowing money to the amount of fifty-seven 
thousand dollars, and, before he had paid any of this indebted- — 
ness, failed, and took the benefit of the bankrupt act. And 
the whole of the indebtedness was a loss to the bank. 
Thomas Rodgers, a member from Dubuque, in the early | 
part of the session, gave notice of his intention to introduce a_ 
pill to repeal the charter of the bank, and provide for winding 
up the affairs of the same; which was subsequently done, and 
the whole matter of the bank was referred to a select commit-— 
tee of one from each senatorial district, of which committee | 
George H. Walworth was appointed chairman. ; 
Richard F. Barrett and Thomas Marther, of Springfield, 
Illinois, the former a wealthy man, and a large land holder in — 
Iowa, and the latter the president of the State Bank of Illi- 
nois, had become interested in the Miners’ Bank of Dubuque, — 
for they saw that the banks of Illinois, and many other of the 
western banks would have to be closed up, and, thinking that 
a bank at Dubuque would, probably, be a profitable institu- 
tion, made their arrangements to buy up the stock and secure 
its charter. They had so far secured the control of the bank 
at Dubuque, as to deem it advisable to make an effort to pre- 
serve the institution by advancing funds, and using their in- 
fluence to prevent the legislature from repealing its charter. 
The democrats had the ascendency in the legislature, and 
any measure which could be adopted to cripple or break down 
banks was, at that time, in lowa, considered good democratic 
doctrine. Barrett knew, in order to carry out his plans and 
revive the bank at Dubuque, he must have the sanction of the 
legislature, and that it was necessary for him to bring some 
influence to bear on the democratic members of the legisla- 
ture to get a favorable action of that body. Barrett selected 
aman by the name of Morbley, and sent him to Iowa City as 
i lobby member, to look after the interest of the banks, and 
he brought with him several letters from Barrett to aie of 
the prominent members of the legislature. Morbley did not 
manage his cause with as much skill and caution as prudence 
for his cause demanded ; for, when there seemed to be a dis- 
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position among the members to sustain the banks, Madame 
_ Rumor soon had it reported to the public breeze, that there 
was some improper means being used to obtain a favorable 
action of the legislature in behalf of the Miners’ Bank, of 
~ Dubuque. 
er. Lhe Towa Capital Reporter, then conducted by Jesse Wil- 
__liams and Thomas Hughes, speaking of the action of the legis- 
_ in relation to the Miners’ Bank, said : — 
:. “To justify those gentlemen in a little better manner than 
- they have done in the article in question, and to show that 
. they are not altogether fools, it is necessary for us to state and 
inform the public that they have a much more substantial ar- 
- gument for so sudden and great a change. Some offer and 
_ promises of a personal reward and private advantage have, it 
"is well known here, been made from a ceitain quarter, to cer- 
. tain members of the legislature, in consideration that they 
will interpose to save the bank. There might have been some 
delicacy in putting this into the manifesto, but it undoubtedly 
had more weight in the change of opinion, than an expectation 
that the State Bank of Llinoss, unable to redeem its own bills, 
ean spare fifty thousand dollars to carry on business abroad.” 

This article in the Meporter produced much sensation 
among the members of the legislature, and, in the house, a 
resolution was adopted — 

“That a committee of five be appointed, with instructions 

- to cause Jesse Williams and Thomas Hughes, editors of the 
Reporter, to appear before said committee, and to them give 
testimony, under oath, in relation to said charge; also, to send 
for such other persons and papers as they may deem proper, 
relating tu the subject of said charge, and report to the house 
without delay.” 

Walworth, Bunker, Falkner, Hepner, and Newell, three 
whigs and two democrats, were appointed the committee, and 
immediately proceeded to investigate the matters referred to 
them. The result of the examination showed that Barrett had 
employed Morbley to come to Iowa City to use his influence 


27 
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to gct the legislature to sustain the bank, and had sent by him | 
~ four letters to inembers of that body. One was addressed to 
James Morgan, the speaker of the house; as follows: — 

“ (Confidential. ] 
«« SprrnGFIELD, [xirors, Dec. 26, 1842. 

“Dear Sir : —The Dubuque Bank charter is owned by the 
Gas Light Company, in St. Louis, and I am in treaty for it. 
If I get it, a company of us will put in from fifty thousand to 
one hundred thousand dollars capital, in specie, and we will 
make it one of the best banks in the Union. Isee the charter is 
menaced ; now, I ask your kind offices in preventing its de- 
struction, until I can have time to consummate my arrange- — 
ments. You know my attachment and interest at Burlington, 
and, if I succeed, the institution can and shall throw benefit . 
to that city and the whole territory, and upon yon, too, indi- 
vidually, if an opportunity should offer. 

“T shall write to Leffler, Springer, and Patterson on the 
subject, and will, also, try and have the Dubuque delegation 
influenced. All I want is six or eight months to make ar- 
rangements, and clear incumbrances from the bank. The 
capital to start it can be got at any time. 


“ Your friend, truly, 
“RIOHARD F. BARRETT.” 


The letters to Lefiler, Springer, and Patterson were of the 
same character as the one to Morgan, except there was no 
offer to bestow upon them individual favor. 

Nearly all of the members were examined, but there was 
no positive proof of any direct attempt to bribe any of them. 
Morbley, however, soon found that Iowa City was not a very 
pleasant place for him, and, suddenly, was among the missing. 

The committee to whom the matters of the bank had been 
referred could not agree, and bronght in two lengthy reports 
Hepner, on behalf of the majority, reported in favor of repeal- 
ing the charter of the bank, and providing for winding up 
the affairs of the institution, and, as a part of his report, sub- 
mitted a bill to carry his recommendations into effect. ‘Wal- 
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worth, a leading whig in the house, as chairman of the com: 
mittee, made a lengthy report, discussing the constitutionality 
of the bill reported by Hepner, and, in his report, he tried to 
put as favorable an aspect on the doings of the bank as they 
Id, and took grounds against a “ full and unconditional re- 
al of the charter,” as aimed to be done by the majority re- 
port, principally for the reason that the property of the bank 
would “ revert to the grantors of the charter, or escheat to the 
_ people,” and deprive those interested in the institution of their 
_ just rights, but wound up their report by saying that they 
_ “deemed all banks which do not, at all times, and under all 
ees mances, pay specie for all their liabilities, as unsafe, 
_ and dangerous to the best interests of the community ; and, in 
_ order to protect the community against unsound and spurious 
- currency, they deemed it inexpedient to legalize or justify bank 
- suspension, and, theretore, have prepared a bill providing for 
closing and winding up the affairs of the bank, in such manner 
as will secure the assets of the bank to its creditors.” 
_ The minority report did not meet with much favor with the 
_ democrats of the house. 
Walworth and the other whigs offered several amendments 
to Hepner’s bill, but they were voted down, and the bill finally 
_ passed, very nearly as it came from the han:is of the commit- 
~ tee, by a unanimons vote of the lonse, many, probably, voting 
for it against their real sentiments, fearing, on account of the 
rumor of bribery which had been circulated, that they mght 
be liable to the charge of being influenced throngh personal 
consideration. The bill went to the other branch of the 
legislature, and was delayed by the friends of the bank sc 
that the council adjourned withont ‘aking any action on its 
merits, and thus, fur a while, the existence of the bank 


was prolonged. 
The committee to whom was referred the article in the 


Iowa Capital Reporter, like the committee on the bank, 
could not agree in their conclusions, making the question a 


political issue. 
Walworth and his two whig associates made a lengthy re- 
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port, in which they included all the testimony they had taken, 
and concluded their report by recommending the passage of 
resolntions of censure.* ee 
Hepner and Falkner were opposed to that part of the ma- 
jority report in relation to the editors of the Capital Reporter, 
and took the ground that the matter was not “ within the au- 
thority or jurisdiction of the house,” and * that the public and 
the press had a right to speak of the conduct of members of — 
the legislature as well as others”; “if the press transgressed 
its limits, the judicial tribunals of the land are open for re- 
dress of the injured party ; “but the iegislature cannot pun- 
ish or censure an individual for speaking against members.” 
These reports were laid on the table, and thus the matters 
ended, as far as the legislature and the editors of the Leporter 
were jointly concerned. 
The result of this investigation was, that the bank, which, 
at the first of the session, had many warm supporters, and, at 
one time, had a strong probability of being sustained by the 
legislature, became more odious in the estimation of the public 
than ever. { 
The contest about the bank was not confined to the halls of 
the legislature. The report made by Walworth, and the res- 
olutions concerning the editors of the Capital eporter, though 
not adopted by the house, so much incensed the conductors 


* The resolutions were as follows: — 

“Wuereas, It appears by the testimony herewith submitted, that overtures highly im- 
proper have been made by Richard F. Barrett, of Springfield, Mlinois, toa member of this 
legislature; and, whereas, it has been represented by an article in the Jowa Capital Re- 
porter, that members of this legislature have been influenced by such overtures; and, 
whereas, if appears from the testimony that such reports are untrue; therefore,— 

“Resolved, That we regard the communication of Richard F. Barrett to James Morgan as 
highly improper, and unworthy of a gentleman or an honorable man. 

“Resolved, That we deem the delivery of the letter by Mr. Morbley to Mr. Morgan, the 
contents being known to Morbley, as rendering him, to some extent, culpaple or accesso- 
ry to the ofense committed by Mr. Barrett, 

“Resolved, ‘That we regard the course pursued by James M. Morgan, in relation to 
said communication, as indicating no disposition to be influenced in the slightest degree 
by overtures therein con‘ained. a 

“Resolved, That we regard the charge contained in the Jowa Capital Reporter, of the 21st 
instant, implicating members with having been influenced in their legisla‘ive action, by 
promises of personal rewird and private advantage, as entirely untrue, and highly repre- 


hensible in its character, and, therefore, we deem the editors justly deserving the cen- 
sure of this house.” 
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f that paper that they made a poignant attack upon Wal- 


tt Walworth, being a spirited man, did not quietly rest 
under the castigation given him by the Reporter, but, meeting 
Williams, who was understood to have charge of the editorial 
epartment of the paper, one day in the library room, made 
ati attack on him, and, being much the stronger man, threw 
him upon the floor and commenced beating him. Williams, 
being spunky, and not wishing to acknowledge himself 
whipped by erying enough, continued the tussle, and Wal- 
worth kept on beating him till the floor and carpet were be- 
smeared with a puddle of blood. While the fight was going 
on, Seerctary Stull, who had just fitted up the room with a 
new carpet, came into the libary, and, seeing how his carpet 
" was being soiled, feeling, doubtless, more anxiety for his new 
~ carpet than for the bruised forms of the combatants, cried out 
at the top of his voice, in an angry tone, “ You d—n scoun- 
drels! what are you spoiling my carpet for?” and instantly 
seized hold of both of them and put them ont of the room. 
: Williams, not being satisfied from the pounding he had re- 
ceived to let the matter drop, as soon as he had recovered 
from his wounds §0 as to be able to be about, seeing Walworth 
in the post office one evening, come up behind him, and, be- 
~ fore Walworth knew what he was about, struck him a severe 
~ plow over the head with his cane. But, in this contest, as in 
“the other, Williams got the worst of the encounter, and this 
closed the contest about the Miners’ Bank for that session of 
- the legislature. : 
About the commencement of the year 1843, there was one 
of the hardest times in the money market that had ever been 
“known in the west. All the Illinois, and a great portion of 
the other western banks’ paper, had gone out of circulation ; 
- Jand and everything had gone down in value to almost nomi- 
nal prices; corn and oats could be bought for from six to ten 
cents per bushel; pork at a dollar a hundred; and the best 
kind of a horse which the farmer could raise would only bring 
from fifty to sixty dollars. Most everybody was in debt, and 
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the sheriff: and constable, with a legal process, trying to 
collect debts, were common visitors at almost every man’s 
door, and much property was sold on execution at very re- 
duced prices. To try to alleviate the general financial distress 
of the territory, was a question of much consideration before 
the legislature at that time. To accomplish this, they passed 
what was generally known as the valuation law. This law 
provided, that when an execution was issued to be levied on 


property, that the officer should take such property as the de-. 


fendant might direct. If the levy was made on real estate, 
the officer was required to call an inquest of three disinter- 
ested men, having the qualification of jurors, who were to 
value the land under oath, and if the land did not sell for two- 
thirds of its value, then the sheriff was to offer it to the plain- 
tiff, and if he would not take it at two-thirds of the appraised 
value, there was no sale, and the land could not be offered 
again for twelve months, only at the costs of the plaintiff, un- 


less, when offered, it should bring more than two-thirds of its — 
value, then the cost was to be paid by the defendant. In re-— 


lation to personal property, the officer was to select two disin- 
terested persons, who, with himself, were to appraise the 
property, and if it did not sell for two-thirds of its value, 


then he was to offer it to the plaintiff, and if he did not — 


take it at two-thirds of its value, the officer was to return 
no sale, and it would not be offered again, unless at the 


cost of the plaintiff, for six months. This law, to some ex- | 
tent, worked a relief to those who were in debt, by pre- — 


venting their property from being sold at a sacrifice, for, after 
the passage of this law, debts were mostly settled without 
legal process. 

This financial distress of the country was attributed to the 
banks by the democratic political party, and, assuming this to 
be the cause of this depression in business, this party, particu- 
larly in the west, were hostile to all banking institutions, 
and in favor of aspecie currency; and almost the first move 
that was made in the Iowa legislature, which convened on 
the first Monday of December, 1843, was the introduction 
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Numerous petitions were sent from all parts of the territory, 
some for sustaining the bank, others for repealing its charter, 
and this institution was the great question of the session. The 
“citizens of Des Moines county, and, particularly, those of 
Burlington, to whom Barrett, the previous winter, had made 
proffers of personal benefit if the bank could be sustained, 
were the most active in showing their hostility to this insti- 
tution. They got up a letter of instruction, which was 
signed by eleven hundred and seventy-two citizens of the 
“county, nearly as many as they had voters, instructing their 
“member “to vote for the passage of a law compelling the 
Miners’ Bank of Dubuque to resume specie payment within 
_thirty days, and, in case of a refusal, to authorize the judge 
‘of the district court to appoint commissioners to wind up the 
“affairs of the bank.” This letter of instruction was presented 
to the house by Grimes, when Hackleman, of Des Moines 
county, raised a question of order, insisting that, inasmuch as 
the letter was addressed to the members of Des Moines county, 
and not to the legislature, that they had no right to receive it. 
“This excited much feeling, and, after a long debate, the 
_ speaker decided that the letter could not be received, inasmuch 
as it was directed to the members of a county, and not to the 
“house, or to the legislative assembly. But, on reflection, the 
_ speaker changed his opinion, and, the next day, the letter was 
received by the house and reported to the proper committee. 
The bill for repealing the charter of the Miners’ Bank of 

~ Dubuque, and providing for winding up the affairs of the same, 
passed the house and was sent to the council. In the council, 
the bill was amended by striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and providing, among other things, that the bank 
‘should resume specie payment within thirty days after the pas- 
sage of the act, and should make its notes redeemable in specie, 
at Burlington, St. Louis, and New York, and the cashier was 
required to make out, under oath, once in every ninety days, 
a statement of the financial condition of the bank, and publish 
the same in some paper; and, in case the bank refused to 
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comply with the provisions of this act, or at any time refused 
to pay any of its*liabilities in specie, at any of the places 
where its bills were made redeemable when demanded, then 
the district attorney of the third judicial district was required 
to immediately sue out a writ of guo warranto, and prosecute 
the same to final judgment, in accordance with the provisions 
of the law of the territory. It also provided that the stock. 
holders should be individually liable to the amount of thei 
stock, and that the bank should not issue its own, or the notes” 
of other banks, of a less denomination than five dollars. The 
bill so amended was passed by the council with only three 
dissenting votes, and sent to the house for their concurrence 
The house refused to coneur, and sent the bill back to the 
council, when Joseph B. Teas moved to lay it on the table till 
the fourth of July next, which motion was decided in the 
aftirmative. And thus ended the contest for that session of 
the legislature, about the Miners’ Bank of Dubuque. 

To a disinterested observer, it might appear singular to a 
the zeal manifested by the members of the legislature to de- 
stroy this banking institution, because it did not promptly pay 
its notes in specie, while at the same time, the territory was” 
owing the bank for money borrowed to expend in completing 
the capitol, in the sum of five thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars, besides interest, which amount was borrowed and be- 
came due before the bank suspended specie payment. And it 
was shown by the committee appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the bank, that this sum, together with the specie on 
hand at the time of the investigation, would have been sufti- 
cient to ‘redeem all the bills the bank then had in circulation 
not in the hands of the stockholders.” And, while it was well 
known to the members of the legislature thatthe bank wanted 
rs money, they made no provision to pay the bank its just 

nes. 
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THE GARRY OWEN VOTE. 


BY WM. H. TUTHILL, TIPTON, IOWA. 


_ There are many amusing incidents in the early settlement 
_ of Iowa yet unrecorded by the historian, particularly among 
. the political struggles betwee the whig and democratic par- 
. ties for supremacy. J 
__ The story of the “ Woodbridge Sell” has been perpetuated 
Fin the April number of the Annats, and the tale of the “ Garry 
Owen Vote” is now submitted as an episode of like character. 
- Dnring the territorial days of Iowa, Jackson county, by her 
unswerving fidelity and Jarge majorities for the democratic 
ticket, claimed and was awarded the high sounding appellation 
- of the “Banner County,” and, as a reward for her faithful ser- 
vices in that behalf, one of her aspiring sons, a stage-driver, 
was elevated to the commanding position of governor, to the 
entire satisfaction of his supporters, of whom none were more 
exultant than the unterrified voters of Garry Owen. 
Now, as some of the readers of the Annas may not be par- 
- ticularly well posted in the topographical history of their own 
' abiding places, it may be well enough to state that Garry 
Owen is, or was, a sort of terra incognita, situated in Butler 
township, in the north-western part of Jackson county, and 
- that its inhabitants were composed exclusively of that portion 
of the Caucacian race known as Catholic Irish, who, it was 
said, refused to permit any but whole-hog democrats to settle 
within their boundaries, and it was also asserted that the only 
one among them who could read and write held the office of 
postmaster, and furnished the tickets for each of the hardy 
sons of Erin to vote at each periodical return of election day. 
These representations may, possibly, have been erroneous, 
but it was an incontrovertible fact that, at the closing of the 
polls, ¢hat precinct invariably made the return of a solid 
and undivided vote. 
28 


: 
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In the onward prozress of events a state government was 
inaugurated, and the whig party had, to a great extent, suc- 
cumbed to the strength and numbers of its opponents, when a 
new and startling phase appeared in the political hemisphere, 
in the advent of the ‘‘ know-nothings,” who, by some undis- — 
covered system of their own, without visible means, silently 
appeared, grew, culminated, and became victorious, baffling 
and disconcerting all the schemes and wire-workings of time- 
honored politicians. Still, however, the usual party machinery 
was kept in motion, and in the spring of 1855 a regular demo- 
cratic convention was held, and A. R. Cotton, Esq., of Clin- 
ton, duly nominated as their candidate for judge of the eighth . 
judicial district, then composed of Muscatine, Scott, Cedar, 
Jones, Clinton, and Jackson counties, in which, as the party — 
majority was considered perfectly reliable, and, with a candi- } 
date whose character was irreproachable, capability undoubted, — 
and popularity well attested, it might well be supposed there © 
would be no serious opposition. 

The astute old whigs, after due deliberation, determined — 
that it would be unadvisable to hold a convention, but sug-— 
gested that one of their own number, a well known attorney 
ov Cedar county, should be announced as an independent ean- 
didate. Of this resolve the ubiquitous “ know-nothings,” by 
some means or other, possessed themselves, with the further 
information that he would be warmly supported by the new 
temperance party, under the lead of Hiram Price, Esq., of 
Scott county, and sagaciously concluded to aid the movement, — 
which, if successful. they would claim as their victory. The 
secret workings of the order have never beea tully developed, 
but the machinery must have had skillful engincering, for it 
seemed to be a modern exemplitication of the ancient vend 
vidi, vici, and-the conclusion might well be drawn that, great 
was America, and “ Sam” was his prophet! 

One of the principal objects of their ambition being to de- 
moralize the dominant party, it was a logical conclusion that 
the * Banner County” would be strongly assailed, and, as it 
afterward appeared, every effort that skill and subtility could 
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levise was made to revolutionize the stronghold of democracy ; 
among others, the ingenious ruse practiced on the ignorant 
voters of Garry Owen may serve as a specimen. 
_ Knowing their irreconcilable hostility to the know-nothings, 
a well known democrat (although, secretly, one of the dark- 
lantern gentry), was despatched to Garry Owen, and, in an in- 
_terview with the postmaster, informed him, in strict confidence, 
that it had just leaked ont that Cotton had joined the detested 
‘order, and that proof could be had of his assisting at the initia- 
‘tion of a candidate, adding that the discovery was made in 
consequence of the noviciate refusing to take the obligation, 
_and, being indignant at the deception practiced on him, had 
divulged the whole proceedings. 
= This artfully concocted story, coming, as it did, from one of 
“their own file leaders, so exasperated the faithful Hibernians 
that they at once positively declared that “divil a vote for 
Cotton ” should be given in that precinct, the news of which 
resolve soon seached him, when, provoked by the audacious 
calumny, he very injudiciously (as it afterward proved) went 
before a notary public and made oath that he was not and 
“never had been a know-nothing, and was totally opposed to 
‘them and their doctrines. Copies of the affidavit, duly at- 
tested by the notary, were forwarded to Garry Owen, and the 
vile slander was supposed to be fully and entirely confuted. 
But the wily followers of “Sam” were not so easily discon- 
certed; for, the day before the election, the same agent hap- 
pening to visit that part of the country, explained the situa- 
tion, pointed out to his credulous hearers that it was a well 
known principle of these sacriligious wretches to deny that 
they were know-nothings, and, if necessary, to swear to its 
boldly asserting that the “ affidavit” itself was incontroverti- 
ble evidence that their candidate did belong to the detested 
fraternity. 
The faithful Celts were puzzled; there was not sufficient 
time to obtain further information; and when the returns of 
the election were canvassed, it was found that there was not 
a single vote for judge cast in Butler township. 
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This unprecedented result was accompanied by the startling 
announcement that Jackson county, for the first time in its 
history, had failed to support the democratic ticket. 

The sequel is obvious. The Cedar county candidate was 
elected by a large majority, toward which Jackson county con- 
tributed her proportionate share, a result due, in some meas- 
ure, to the absence of the Garry Owen vote. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


County Orricers — First Session oF Commissioners’ Court | 
—First Bustness TRANSACTED — CHANGING THE NAME OF — 
THE County Srat— Tue Rose Ann MoGrecor Cass. 


The officers chosen at the first election (the first Monday of 
September, 1845), were the following : — 


Conrad Walters, William Welch, David Durham, County 


Commissoners.* 


*The election at which these officers were chosen was a special election, and their ! 
terms of office expired at the August election in 1846. Then, by an old act of the territo- 
rial code, regulating the terms of county commissioners, the one receiving the highest 
number of votes served three years, the next highest two, and the lowest, one. At the 
regular election (at the date above mentioned), Samuel Tibbet received the highest num- 
ber of votes, David Durham the next, and Hugh Glenn the lowest. By authority of an 
act of the state legislature in 1846-7, the county was required to be divided into commis- 
sioners’ districts, which was accordingly done at the April term, 1847. All that part of 
the county north of the river was made to constitute one district, and, in 1867, Thomas 
Pollock was elected therein to take the place of Hugh Glenn. All that part of the coun- 
ty south of the river and east of the line between ranges nineteen and twenty constituted 
the second district; and all south of the river and west of said line, constituted the third. 
Martin Neel was elected commissioner from the second, in 1848, and Miles Gordon from 
the third, in 1849, as will appear in a list of county officers in another place. At the same 
date, all of Warren county, which then-belonged to Marion, was declared “ Warren Pre- 


cinct,” and all the territory west of Warren, also belonging to Marion, was called “ Black 
Oak Precinct,” : : 


A 
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Sanford Doud, Commissioners’ Clerk. 

Francis A. Barker, Probate Judge. 

James Walters, Sheriff. 

David T. Durham, Zreasurer. 

_ Reuben Lowry, Lecorder. 

_ Isaac B. Power, Surveyor. 

Green T. Clark, Assessor. 

p, Wellington Nassaman, Coroner. 

a _ About two hundred votes were polled at this election, and 

the probable population of the county was about twelve hun- 

dred. . 

_ For some reason, Sanford Doud, elected as county commis- 

_sioners’ clerk, failed to appear and be qualified in due time, 

= Lysander W. Babbitt was appointed in his stead, at the 

* first meeting of the board, which was on the 12th of Septem- 

c ber, 1845. The records, in Mr. B.’s hand, from which we ob- 

_ tained the matter for a large portion of this chapter, are still 

to be seen in the office of the probate judge, in a good state of 

_ preservation. 

_ At the date above mentioned, the commissioners met at 

_ Knoxville for business. That place had just been selected by 

“the commissioners appointed in the act given in the preced- 
ing chapter, as the seat of justice for Marion county. The 

“house in which the first session was held is described as a 
“claim pen,” made of linn poles, about twelve by sixteen feet 

_ square, chinked and daubed in the usual manner of enclosing 

such buildings, covered with “ clapboards,” and a square hole 

~ ent in the side wall ror a window, that could boast of neither 
sash nor glass. This cabin stood in what is now block thirty- 
three, in the east part of the city. 

As a matter of historical record, we here introduce a verba- 

tim copy of the first entry made upon the minute book of this 

eourt. The first meeting of the first commissioners’ court was, 

certainly, a sufficiently important event in the history of the 
county, all circumstances considered, to be distinctly remem- 
bered, and the tone of the preamble seems to have emanated 


from a due appreciation of this fact :— 


pn a 
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“ Be it remembered, That on the 12th day of September, 
A. D. 1845, Conrad Walters, David Durham, and William 
Welch, county commissioners, duly elected and qualified with- 
in and for the county of Marion, in the territory of Iowa, met 
at Knoxville, the seat of justice for said county, for the pur- 
pose of holding a called session of the county commissioncrs’ 
court of said county.” 


The court was then opened by L. C. Conray, deputy sheriff, 
and the only important business transacted related to the- 
county seat. The two commissioners who had made the loca- — 
tion presented their report, which was received and placed | 
upon file. It was dated August 25th, and designated the 
north-west quarter of section seven, township seventy-five, : 
range nineteen,* as the most suitable place for the seat of jus- — 
tice for Marion county. This was on a high, level prairie or 
plateau, about one mile south of the exact center of the county, 
and in the near neighborhood of excellent timber, so that no 
better location for the convenience of the people then, and for 
all time to come, could have been selected. For those living 
north of the Des Moines river it may be deemed more or less 
inconvenient to reach it at certain seasons of the year, when 
that stream is an obstruction to travel; but this difficulty 
could not have been overcome by any other location ; it was 
one that could not be moved, but might be materially modified 
by ferries and bridges. 


eee 


Within the last few years, some of the citizens north of the 
river have spoken favorably of dividing the eounty and 
erecting a new one from the strip of territory lying between 
Des Moines and Skunk rivers, consisting of parts of Mahaska, 
Jasper, and Marion counties, thus obviating the necessity of 
crossing either of those streams to reach their county seat. 
But it appears evident that the expense of organizing a new 
county of such a narrow, irregular shape, and maintuining its 
government at, necessarily, the same cost of larger counties, 


*Though the country had not yet been sectionized, the locality above described could 


be easily ascertained by its nearness to the north-west corner of the towuship, lying only. 
Gue mile south of that point. ‘ : 
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would be much greater tiian that required to build a substan- 
ial bridge at each of two or three convenient places across the 
Jes Moines and Skunk; or, if bridge building is found to be 
practicable, let a portion of the business requiring the at- 
ndance of the people living there, at the county seat, be 
ansacted at some given point north of the river. This is a 
digression from the true line of our history, but, in our opin- 
ion, not less important. We deprecate a division of the county 
as tending to no beneficial results. 


The locating commissioners suggested the name of Knox- 
ville for the county seat, in honor of the memory of General 
Knox, a distinguished leader in the war for independence 
and the authorities of Knoxville afterwards complimented the 
commissioners by naming two of the principal streets crossing 
east and west, Montgomery and Robinson. 
? The name of Knoville proved generally satisfactory to all 
-eoncerned except to one individual — L. W. Babtitt— who 
seems to have had a preference for odd or uncommon names. 
Some time after, when he kept the post office there, he thought 
_the liability of mistaking Knoxville, lowa, for some other 
place of the same name —for instance, the one in Tennessee 
_—in the posting of mail matter, would justify him in obtain. 
ing u change of the name. So, having business in Iowa City 
~ on the occasion of the first session of the state legislature, in 
the winter of 1846-7, he there took the opportunity, on his 
‘own responsibility, to solicit an act of that body legalizing the 
change. Laying drafted a Lill to that effect, he presented it, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it adopted. On his return 
home, he first stated to D. T. Durham, who attended to the post 
office and clerkship during his absence, that such was the tact — 
that Knoxville was no more Knoxville, but Osceola. But so soon 
as this unauthorized transaction was publ.cly known, the people 
were much displeased thereat, and not in the least disposed to 
pocketthe joke. Asspeedily as possible, a petition was extensive- 
ly circulated and signed, asking fur the repeal of thischange, and 
sent to lowa City by the hand of James Willes, who delivered it 
to Hon. Simeon Reynolds, representative from Marion. Mr. R., 
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in response thereto, drafted and presented a bill te repeal th 
name of Osceola, but, by an oversight (which was also t 
fault of the petition), failed to reinsert the name of Knoxville 
The act passed; but now, a worse joke was apparent, from © 
the fact that the repeal of the last name did not restore the 
former, and, therefore, Knoxville was neither Knoxville nor 
Osceola. But, after the joke had run @ brief season, the mat- _ 
ter was readjusted, and Knoxville was herself again. . 

At the second session of the board of county commissioners, 
which was on the second Monday of October, a subject of pe-_ 
culiar interest was brought up, by an order, which is said to : 
have been originated by the noted Babbitt, whose exploits 
have, somehow, rendered him a prominent personage in this 
history. Said order required that all blacks or mulattos re-_ 
siding in the county should appear before some justice of the 
peace and give bonds for their good behavior, or be expelled . 
from the county. This order was, in accordance with an act 
of the territorial legislature, entitled “An Act to regulate 
blacks and mulattos,” dated June 21,1839. But, in order to 
a more comprehensive introduction to the subject, we here in- 
sert clauses of said act bearing more directly upon the case in 
hand : — ; 

“Srotion 1. Be tt enacted, &c., That from and after the 
first day of April next, no black or mulatto shall be permitted 
to settle or reside in this territory, unless he or she shall pro- 
duce a fair certificate trom some court within the United States, 
of his or her actual freedom, which certificate shall be attested ~ 
by the clerk of said court, and the seal thereof annexed thereto 
by the said court, and give bond, with good and sufficient se- 
curity, to be approved of by the board of county commission- 
ers of the proper county in which such person of color may 
reside, payable to the United States, in the penal sum of five 
hundred dollars. * * * x % 

4 Section 2. If any negro or mulatto, coming into this ter- 
ritory as aforesaid, shall fail to comply with the provisions of 
the first section of this act, it shall be and is hereby made the 
duty of the county commissioners in any county where such 
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negro or mulatto may be found, to summon him, her, or them 
_to appear before some justice of the peace to show cause why 

e, she, or they shall not comply with the provisions of this 
act. x * Teg i * * * 
And if such negro or mulatto shall still fail to give the bond 
and security required by the first section of this act, 2 
a * 5 it shall be the duty of the county 


? oceeds of such hiring shall be paid into the county treasury 
of the proper county, for the use of such negro or mulatto, in 
such manner as shall be directed by the board of county com- 
‘missioners aforesaid.” 
_ A history of the case may now be in order, and may not 
prove wholly uninteresting, even to those personally acquaint- 
ed with the facts. It was known that there was a negro (or, 
rather, a negress) in the county, else such an order would have 
‘been regarded as an idle formality. 
_ Some time in 1844 or 1845, aman named Thomas McGregor 
: came from Illinois to what is now the north-east corner of In- 
“diana township, and called upon Mr. George Henry, a settler 
in that neighborhood, and asked his assistance in selecting a 
‘claim. Mr. H. readily gave him the required assistance, after 
which, McGregor asked the privilege of moving into the house 
“with him till he could get a cabin fixed up on his claim. Mr. 
‘Henry, being desirous of accommodating those who were to 
become his neighbors, and, inasmuch as the family of Mr. 
“McGregor was small, consisting of only the man and his wife, 
he readily assented to that arrangement also.: But when the 
guests arrived, the astonishment of Mr. Ilenry may, possibly, 
be imagined, when he first beheld in Mrs. McGregor a full- 
blooded African, about as dark as the darkest of the race, pos- 
sessing all the charms that could be summed up in a figure of 
ample proportions, and features of combined brilliancy and 
“prominence. As a matter of course after this discovery, he 
lost no time in reconsidering his proraise. He was not dis- 
posed to encourage further “domestic relations” with this in- 
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teresting pair, and honestly signified to Mac that his mind 
had undergone a change on the subject. So the latter, wit 
his lovely spouse, was compelled to seek some other shel 
ter. Not finding a house, they camped out, as they he 
previously done, until their cabin was built. But the n 
ture of their relationship was such that they were not per- 
mitted to long enjoy it in peace. It was taken for granted 
that they were living in violation of a statute of the terri- 
tory forbidding matrimonial connection between blacks and 
whites, and, for this offense, were arrested and brought be- 
fore Justice Levi Bainbridge, on Lake prairie, and tried 
Not being very well pleased with the rulings of this cour 
they took a change of venwe, and their case was turned 
over to Justice Mike Morris, who happened ,to be present. 
After giving it a hearing, Mike referred the matter to the 
Mahaska county grand jury — this being previous to the or- 
ganization of Marion — where it ended, the jury not finding a 
true bill against the offenders. 

But the end was not yet. This was only a brief truce in 
the tribulations of this unfortunate couple. As we have seen, 
the lady was deemed an offender against another statute, and 
that statute made it the duiy of the county commissioners to 
take action in the premises; hence the order noticed on an- 
other page. But, for some reason, Mrs. McGregor did not 
heed the threatening mandate; she was either not aware of 
its existence, or determined to risk the consequences of disre- 
garding it. But another soon followed, of a more specifie 
character, to the effect that Rose Ann McGregor should ap- 
pear and give’the required bonds, on or before the 29th of 
January, or “be sold to the highest bidder.” But even this 
failed to bring the stubborn Rose Ann to terms. The fearful 
penalty of non-compliance therewith, though it may have 
caused the culprit to tremble in anticipation, moved her not 
otherwise. It was, therefore, found necessary to bring into 
action the practical force of law, and the sheriff was armed 
with authority to bring Rose‘Ann bodily to the seat of justice. 
Armed with this authority, and attended by his deputy, Dr. 
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1. ©. Conrey, the two proceeded to the residence of the Mc- 
egors. Apparently, this visitation had been expected by 
e wary Rose Ann; for, when the officers reached the house 
2y found the doors barred, and their applicaction for admit- 
ance pointedly refused. Not wishing to perpetrate any vio- 
ence in the execution of their duty (and, perhaps, actuated 
‘a sense of caution, for Rose Ann was reported to be the 
possessor of a gun, a good marksman, and, to quote the, words 
of our informant, “some in a bear fight”), they resorted to a 
little strategical compromise, by which the beseiged promised 
to go to town the next morning. But the officers, having no 
faith in this promise, retired a few rods from the house and 
secreted themselves behind a shock of corn fodder, to watch 
‘the movements of their intended prisoner, and seize her if a 
‘favorable opportunity presented. Presently they saw her 
‘emerge from the house, with gun in hand, and survey the 
‘premises with a cautious glance. Seeing no danger, she re- 
turned within doors, where she left the gun, and immediately 
reappeared, going to the woodpile for fuel. Now was the best 
opportunity tonab her. The two men started at their utmost 
“speed, intending, if possible, to get between her and the 
house; but “the race is not always to the swift.” Rose Ann 
soon discovered them, and so far outran them that she had 
‘time to bar the door before they reached it. Here, now, was 
“a crisis that required prompt decision, activity, and nerve; 
such a thing as being out-generaled by a nigger could not be 
‘thought of. Parley was out of the question; and what sort of 
-areport should they make on returning to Knoxville without 

their prisoner? Their reputation was at stake, and, rather 

than risk it they would risk their lives. So Walters ordered 

the Doctor to make a battering-ram of an old sled tongue that 
happened to be lying near at hand, and batter in the door. 
“The order was immediately obeyed, and, as the door swung 
‘back, Walters bounded into the room and caught the deter- 
“mined Rose Ann in the act of raising the hammer of her gun. 
“The Doctor followed, and seized the weapon just in time to 

save his own life, for it was already aimed at him with the 
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evident intention of firing. Having disarmed the prisoner, 
she had no other choice but to surrender unconditionally. The 
doctor then fired off the gun, the report of which indicated a 
heavy charge, very probably intended for the use she attempt. 
ed to make of it. 

The battle now over, and the victory so fortunately won, 
the victors immediately set out on their return to headquar- 
ters with the prisoner. It was growing late in the evening, and 
some haste was necessary to reach town before dark; so, in or- 
der to make the better speed, and, perhaps, also prompted by a 
feeling of generosity, the Doctor mounted Rose Ann on his 
horse, he going before, leading the way in the narrow Indian 
trail that, as we have heretofore stated, was then about the 
only kind of road in the county. q 

As it happened, the sheriff had business in another direc- 
tion, and accompanied them only part of the way; conse-— 
quently, the deputy was left in sole charge of the prisoner. — 
Having been so completely conquered, and afterwards so- 
kindly treated to a means of conveyance, it was not supposed — 
that she would become treacherous or troublesome on the way. 
But Rose Ann was not to be won by any such evidences of 
kindness, so long as she was subjected to the humiliating con- 
dition of a prisoner for no fanlt except race and color. She 
was disposed to take advantage of her captors’ confidence, and 
she did. A short time after the sheriff left them,— the Doctor | 
walking a few steps in advance,— Rose Ann suddenly turned 
about and dashed homeward on a full gallop, to the astonish-— 
ment and mortification of her captor, who looked after her a 
moment without any decisive purpose what to do about it. 
But he concluded to pursue her at all events, and did so as 
rapidly as he was able. On the way he found his pill bags 
which he was then in the habit of carrying with him, being in 
the practice of medicine; they had bounded off in the extraor- 
dinary flight of the captive. After a mile or two of pursuit, 
the Doctor became weary, and turned in for the night at the 
residence of John Welch. 


Next day Rose Ann made her appearance at court with 


\ 
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e required bond, duly signed by herself, with Thomas Mc- 
gor (her husband) and Amos Strickland as sureties. 
_ Thus ended this troublesome case. One of the actors in the 

play (which we may properly style a farce), in relating the in- 
dents of the capture, says that he felt quite conscientious in 
_the performance of his duty, believing, as the great apostle 
did when persecuting the church, that he was doing God’s 
service. But the persecuted pair did not remain long in the 
-neighhorhood. It was supposed by some that McGregor’s in- 
“terest in his ebony spouse was of a pecuniary character, and 
that his intention was to take her to Missouri. for sale; yet, 
- this was not apparent, in his attempt to settle with her in a 
_ free state. 
a 
og CHAPTER X. 
County Revenve — Warrants — Stationery — First Covun- 
vy Seat— Buyixe THE County Snar— Borwprne Court 
Hovuses— Tue Frrst Court Hovsse—PrecincTine THE 
County —Roap Disrricrs—First Jurres—First Dis- 
rrict Court— Boarpixe Houses — SLEEPING IN THE CouRT 
Room — A Sxeron or Jupce WILLiAMs.* 


- Tsaac B. Powers, county surveyor, platted the town of 
~ Knoxville shortly after it was located.t George Gillaspy was 
appointed auctioneer to sell lots, and the first sale came off on 
the 21st of October, 1845, and the second in April, 1846. In 
those days, as has been heretofore stated, money was far from 
being plentiful; besides, the prospect of speculation in town 
property in that wild, open country, far away from any import- 
ant outlet or means of communication, was not encouraging, 


so that few investments were made. 
The proceeds of these sales were immediately absorbed by 


* Since the above was written, we have been informed of the death of Judge Williams, 


near Fort Scott, Kansas, aged sixty-nine years. 
+It was re-surveyed in November, 


yeyor, for the purpose of.correcting some inaccuracies of the former survey. 


1846, by Claiborn Hall, who was then county sur- . 


oa 
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the expenses of location, survey, and sales, and also for the 
erection of a court house, the need of which was now being 
keenly felt, as we shall further notice in due time.* 


Besides the sale of these lots there was no other source of 


revenue till about the close of 1846, or during the winter of 
1846-7, when the first taxes were collected. Previous to the 
organization, the county had been assessed by authority of 


Mahaska,t+ and the legislature had authorized the officers of 


that county to collect the taxes of this assessment after the 
separation, which the citizens of Marion persistently and suc- 
cessfully refused to pay. There was then but little real estate 
taxable, and when the taxes were collected at the date men- 
tioned above, they amounted to the small sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ! 

At about this time the finances of the county were found 
to be in a deplorably embarrassed condition. Debts had rap- 
idly accumulated from the date of its organization. Three 
elections had been held during this time, the expenses of 
which were paid in warrants, till these promises to pay had so 
far outfigured the revenue that they dwindled away to the 
meagre sum of thirty-seven and one-half cents to the dollar. 
In these the county officers were paid, if paid at all, with the 
slight hope that they would eventually be redeemed at their 
full face. The salary of officers then being nearly the same 
as now, there could be little to prompt aspirants for places 
aside from the mere honor pertaining thereto. Indeed, to such 
a strait had money matters come, that the officers were com- 
pelled to purchase their needed stationery on credit, at exorbi- 
tant prices, and become personally responsible for the pay- 
ment of the same. The board of commissioners found it nec- 
essary to send to Oskaloosa for one quire of foolscap, a bundle 


i * Owing to the want of suitable offices, the county officers kept their books and per- 
formed their official work at their dwellings and boarding-houses. 


+ This assessment was made in the spring of 1845, as the law then directed. Green T. 
Clark, who had been elected county assessor, not having any official work to do, went 
away on business, and did not return in time to serve in the next assessment. George 
Gillaspy, who had previously applied for the office was then appointed by the commis- 
sioners, and assessed the county in the Spring of 1846, 
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of quills,— steel pens had not come into use then,— and a bot- 
tle of ink; but, before they could obtain them, these officers 
. were compelled to become personally responsible for the debt, 
which could not have been seriously burdensome, even at 
a period of financial depression. Many of these warrants 
were sold to shavers to pay these debts. Those who bought 
these warrants made a profitable investment of their money, 
paying thirty-seven and a half to forty cents per dollar, re- 
" ceiving six per centum on their full face, till the county re- 
_ deemed them at par. . 
An official seal was also needed by the board of commission- 
_ ers, and, there being no means of obtaining one specially made 
_ for the purpose, they legalized one out of the eagle side of a 
_ twenty-five cent United States silver coin. With a stick and 
mallet an impression could be made of the bird of liberty, 
- which mark served as a token of the official authority of that 
¢ court. The first seal of the probate court was the eagle side 
of a five cent coin. 

The land on which the county seat was located was occupied 
as a claim by L. C. Conrey. There were no improvements 
on it, except the cabin that was required to hold it; but so 
“soon as the location was made, Mr. C. surrendered his title 
gratuitously for the benefit of the county; but it necessarily 
~ yet remained the property of the government. It was sup- 
posed that enough funds could be spared from the revenue 

arising from the sale of lots to enter it as soon as it should be 
subject to entry; but such was the all-prevailing poverty of 
both town and county that two hundred dollars could not 
be raised for that purpose. At the January session in 1847, 
the commissioners appointed Thomas Pollock an agent to bor- 
‘row the money; but, owing either to its searcity, or the want 
of confidence in the financial stability of the the county, he 
failed to obtain it. In this emergency a Rev. Mr. Gibson came 
to the rescue with a land warrant, which he offered to apply 
on time; but, owing to some obstruction, of the nature of 
of which the author is not informed, the warrant could not 
be used. At length, however, Dr. Weir, a resident of Fair- 


, 
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field, where the land was subject to entry, entered it o 
time, and thus ended the strife, securing to Marion county, in 
due time, a clear title to her shire town. 
_ By the organizing act, Marion county was added to the sec- | 
ond judicial district, and the first term of the district court 
for the county was fixed for March, the following year. But_ 
the county was yet without any kind of a court house, except 
the cabin in which the commissioners met, described in an- 
other place. So at their session in January, 1846, that body — 
inaugurated a movement toward the erection of a temple of | 
justice. Tu this end they authorized their clerk to receive pro- 
posals for a building twenty-four by thirty feet square, two — 
stories high, to be completed on or before the 20th of May — 
following. The lowest bidder was Lewis M. Pearce, who pro-— 
posed to do the job for four hundred and fifty dcllars. His — 
bid was accepted on the 29th of the month, and he immedi- 
ately commenced the work. The heavy frame timbers had to 
be culled from the forest, and the lumber to be sawed, and all 
the materials conveyed, much of them from a distance of 
several miles, to the building-ground. All this labor oceupied 
much more time and money than was stipulated in the con- 
tract, and the building was n&t completed till some time in 
autumn, and at a cost to the county of a little more than six 
hundred dollars.* 
This comparatively temporary structure remained in use as 
a court house till 1858, when it was relieved from public ser- 
vice by the new one. Since that time it has been, variously 
occupied; part of the time the upper story being used asa 
printing office, trom which the ** Democratic Standard ” was 
issued, and part of the time as a private dwelling. In June, 
1864, it was sold at auction by order of the board of supervi- 


ee 


*Mr. Pearce’s contract was only for the wood-work, and the cost of the building in ex- 
cess of his bid was for plastering and finishing, which was not completed till some time 
in 1848, ‘This correction was made upon information received since the above was writ- 
ten. 

The lumber for this court house was sawed by Andrew Foster, at his mill near the 
mouth of English creek, nine miles from Knoxville. Mr. Pearce took the framing tim- 


ber from his claim on Walnut creek, east of Athica, and about eight miles from Knox- 
ville. 


~ 
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sors, and was purchased by A. B. Miller for nine hundred and 
wenty-eight dollars, and is still his property. It still stands 
here it was first erected, opposite the north-west corner of the 
square, and part of the lower story is at present occupied by 


‘Eldredge, produce dealer. The upper story is occupied by a 
; te m ily. 
£ _ The new court house was built by Steven Woodruff, at a 
cost to the county of nineteen thousand dollars. It is a sub- 
stantial two-story brick building, seventy by forty-eight feet 
with an entry door at each end, and a hall about ten feet 
wide extending between each. This hall is flanked on either 
side by a tier of rooms appropriated to the various county offi- 
ces. Two broad stairways, and a narrow one from the clerk’s 
* office, lead to the upper story or court room, a large apart- 
ment, well lighted, and furnished with seats enough to ac- 
-commodate four hundred persons. This house stands in the 
center of a well enclosed square, and is surrounded by a fine 
growth of young cottonwoods. 
: ~ Onthe13th of March, 1846, the first district court convened- 
Joseph Williams, district judge, made his appearance at the 
‘time specified for holding court, but, as we have said, there 
was no place worthy the name of court house in which to hold 
it. The commissioners, however, had made such temporary 
“preparations for the occasion as circumstances permitted. 
There was a hewed log house in the neighborhood, about six- 
teen by eighteen feet square, owned by Dr. Conrey, that 
offered the best if not the only prospect for acourt room. This 
_the commissioners purchased, and employed George W. Har- 
son to move to the west side of the square, near where Rea- 
yer’s grocery now stands, and fit up for the purpose. In fur- 
ther preparation for this important event, jurors had to be se- 
lected. To do this in the order prescribed by law, it was nec- 
essary to district the county into voting precincts, and select 
from each the number of jurors in proportion to its number 
of electors supposed or known to be mentally qualified to per- 
form the service of jurors. On the second day of March these 


30 


_B. F. Williams as a marble factory, and another part by Rufus: 


— 
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precincts were described and named as follows. Forthe sake 
of convenience we~abbreviate from the original record, and 
also place the name before the description : — : 4 

“ Lake Precinct. Town 77, and all of 75 and 76, range 18, 
north of the Des Moines river; election at the house of Sam- 
uel Peters. Judges— Samuel Peters, Asa Koons, and Jacob 
C. Brown.” 

This, it will be observed, included what is now Lake Prairie _ 
township. : | 

“ Red Rock. Town 77, and all of 76, range 19, north of the — 
river, and ail of 77, range 20, east of the old Indian boundary _ 
line, and north of the river; election at Robert D. Russell’s. 
Judges —James Chestnut, Claiborn Hall, and Reuben Mat- 
thews.” 

This included all of the present township of Summit, part 
of Polk, and about one tier of sections off the east side of Red 
Rock. 

“ Gopher Prairie. All west of the old Indian boundary line © 
and north of the river; election at Asa Hughs’s. Judges— — 
Alfred Vertrice, Asa Hughs, and Joshna Lindsey.” 

This included the remainder of Red Rock township, and all — 
of Perry. 

“ Pleasant Grove. All of Marion county, and the attached 
portion thereof south of the riverand north and west of White 
Breast creek; election at Wm. Glenn’s. Judges--Wm. M. 
Young, John P. Glenn, and Wm. Glenn.” 

This included the present townships of Union, Swan, and 
Pleasant Grove, parts of Polk, Knoxville, and Franklin, the 
north-west corner of Dallas, and all of Warren county lying 
between the above named streams. 

“ Knoxville. Town 75, range 19, and all of 76, range 19, 
south of the river, and east and south of White Breast creek, 
and all of 75 and 76, range 20, east of the old Indian boun- 
dary line; election at the place of holding district court. 
Judges — Lawson G. Terry, Landon Burch, and Moses Long.” 

This included the larger portion of Knoxville township and 
the south-east corner of Polk. 
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_& English. All of the county and attached portions thereof 
vest of the old Indian boundary line, and south and east of 
White Breast creek; election at Wm. Tibbet’s. Judges — 
Ww. Tibbet, Elisha B. Ryan, and Samuel Nicholson.” 
ee This included what is now the south-west and some of the 
"west part of Knoxville township, the larger portions of Wash- 
ington and Dallas, and part of Warren county. 
_. © Round Grove. Town 74, range 19, and all of 74, range 
20, east of the old Indian boundary line; election at Alexan- 
der May’s. -Judges— Alexander May, John T. Pierce, and 
~ Jeremiah Gullion.” 
_ This embraced all of what is now Indiana township, and 
~ about one anda half tiers of sections off the east side of Wash- 
_ ington. 
~ “Cedar, Town 74, range 18, and all of 75, range, 18 south 
of the river; election at Jasper Koons’s. Judges — Joseph 
~ Clark, David T. Durham, and Francis A. Barker.” 
- This embraced all of Liberty township, and all of Clay 
except what belongs to town 76, range 18.* 
__ These precincts continued in use until the population ren- 
' dered smaller divisions necessary, when township organiza- 
tions were substituted from time to time, with numerous 
_ changes, till they finally assumed the geographical phase 
~ shown by the large and beautiful map of the county, gotten 
up by Messrs. Shirwood and Pyle, in 1895. These township 
organizations will be detailed at some length, in the order of 
date, in another part of this book. 

During the following month (April 14) the county was also 
divided into road districts, and a supervisor appointed for 
each. Several of the precincts described above were each 

constituted a road district, numbered as follows: — 
No. 1. Town 77, range 18, and all of 76, range 18, north of 


*Itis apparent that this point was entirely overlooked by the commissioners and not 
assigned to any precinct. Ii is the north-west corner of Clay. 

We have been particular in fhese descrip‘ions to enable the r sader, by the help of the 
map, to find the localities of these precincts, and get an idea of the civil geography of 
the ceunty at that date.. We hope the details will not be deemed too tedious to be inter- 


' esting. 
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a line running west of the south-east corner of section 12. _ 
Supervisor, Samuel’ Peter. ae | 
No. 2. All of town 76, range 18, south of a line running 

west from the south-east corner of section 12, and north of the | 
river; and all of town 75, range 18, north of the river. Su-— 
pervisor, Wm. Welch. 

No. 3. Red Rock precinct; Supervisor, Claiborn Hall. 


pean 


{ 
j 


No. 4. Gopher Prairie precinct; Supervisor, Joshua Lind-_ 
Bey. | 
No. 5. Pleasant Grove precinct; Supervisor, Wm. M 
‘Young. ] 


No. 6. Knoxville precinct; Supervisor, Lewis M. Pierce. 

No. 7. English precinct ; Supervisor, Wm. Tibbet. 

No. 8. Round Grove precinct ; Supervisor, David Sweem. 

No. 9. All of towns 75 and 76, range 18, south of the river; 
Supervisor, John Wise. 

No. 10. Town 74, range 18; Supervisor, Hugh Glenn. 

As has already been noticed, few legally established roads_ 
then existed, and comparatively little work of the kind was 
required to be done, which may account for the size of the dis- 
tricts. 

The following are the names of the grand and petit jurors 
impanneled for the first term of the district court, March 138th, _ 
1846. We have taken pains to ascertain, so far as possible, 
who of the number still live, and who are dead, with dates 
and places, which we append to the list : — 


GRAND JURORS. 


1. Stanford Doud, foreman, lives in —— county; 
was state senator from that county in 1866 and 1867. 

2. John B. Hamilton ; lives in Texas. 

3. Asa Koons; died at his residence in Clay, in 1847. 

4. Wilson Stanley; lives near Denver. 

5. Samuel Buffington ; moved to Mahaska county. 
6. Ed Billops; went to California in 1849. 
7 
8 


. Joseph S. West; lives in Summit. 
. Osee Matthews; went to Idaho in 1867. 


A 
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9. James Chestnut; died on his return from California in 
10. Andrew Storts; lives in Marion township. 
11. John P. Glenn; dead. 
Conrad Walters; lives in Knoxville. 
3. Alexander May; lives in Indiana township. 
. Thomas Gregory; died in Clay in 1849. 
. Benajah Williams; died in Mahaska county. 


PETIT JURORS. 


~ 1. Jacob OC. Brown ; lives in Monroe, Jasper county. 
_ 2, Nathan Bass; died on his way to California, in 1819. 
_ 8. Granville Hendrix; unknown. 
_ 4. George Gillaspy; lives in Ottumwa. 
a 5. Claiborn Hall; lives near Athens, Illinois. 
- 6. Alfred Vertrice ; went to California. 
4. John Whitlatch ; lives in Indiana township. 
_ 8. Wm. Buffington; lives in Mahaska county. 
9. Wm. Glenn; dead. 


10. Elijah Wilcot; dead. 
~ 41. Renben S. Lowery; killed in Kansas by a falling tree. 
12. David Sweem; died in Indiana township, in 1867. 


This court convened at the time and place already men- 
“tioned, Judge Joseph Williams, presiding ; also attended by 
the following named persons as attorneys: Edward H. Thomas, 

prosecuting attorney; John W. Alley, Bissell, a young 
lawyer, who was afterwards engaged in mercantile business in 
Libertyville, Jefferson county, where he died in 1851, Thomas 
Baker, of Oskaloosa, Calkin, Gray, Peters, 
Henry Temple, and E.G. Stanfield. The latter was prosecut- 
ing attorney at the second term, and ie still a resident of 
Knoxville. 
"This term lasted but three days, during which all the cases 
on the very limited docket were disposed of, the history of 
which would hardly prove of sufficient interest to repay a pe 
rusal. From the brief records, however, we quote —“ United 
States vs. Henry Hall.” This was the first case tried, being 
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one of an assault and battery, appealed from a justice of the 
peace. The case was dismissed, and the defendant discharged 
The second case reads — “United States vs. F. M. Clipton,; 
recognized to keep the peace, and discharged on paying costs, 
amounting to seventeen dollars and fourteen and three-que 
ters cents.” ‘There was also tried an appeal from the Mahaska 
county district court, a civil case, in which “Edward H. Thomas 
vs. the board of commissioners of Mahasha county.” This” 
was the same Thomas who attended as prosecuting attorney. 
Having sued for attorney’s fees, and, Mahaska county bein 
a party, he could hardly expect justice from a jury of that 
court, and appealed his case to that of Marion, by whom he ; 
was awarded judgment for three hundred and twenty-five dol- | 
lars. 

As there were no. jury rooms attached to the temporary 
building used as a court house, the jurors were compelled to 
make the best shift that circumstances allowed. ‘Lhe grand- 
jury retired to the residence of Dr. Conrey, a small linn log 
cabin, that was also open as a boarding-house; whilst the 
petit jury held their consultations in the open air, at a conven- 
ient distance from the court house, each jury being attended 
by a bailiff, 

As may be supposed, attendants at court were subjected to 
some inconveniences, consequent to the lack of boarding ae- 
commodations. Besides the boarding-house kept by Dr. Con- 
rey, there was another place of entertainment at the south-east 
corner of the square, dignified with the name of tavern, kept. 
by L. M. Pierce. L. W. Babbitt also owned a house in town to_ 
which, in due time, he made an addition for the accommoda- 
tion of boarders. Yet, in these limited quarters, beds could. 
not be supplied for all of even the smallest number required 
to compose a district court, which could not have been less 
than thirty persons, not counting plaintiffs and defendants, 
with their array of attorneys and witnesses. So many as 
could be fed at tables and lodged in comfortable beds were 
thus cared for, much to their satisfaction, though the fare was 
not epicurian to the last degree, nor even sumptuous. But, 
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for the surplus number, the only shift was to take what is 
armed in steamboat travel, steerage, or deck passage, by 
ringing their own beds and victuals with them; they made 
1e court house floor their camping ground, where they could 
njoy the rough fare quite independent of the restraints of 
tel life as it then existed in Knoxville. 

_ In those days men were not disposed to complain of the 
rivations incident to frontier life. Experience had taught 
m to regard such as an unavoidable state of things, and 
ave them no choice but to accept of them as cheerfully 
as though there was nothing lacking. The evenings 
were passed with a cheerfulness and hilarity peculiar to 
frontier life, where there is, usually, comparative freedom 
from the conventional restraints of older and more fashionable 
Bociety. Pecuniarily, and, consequently, socially, men were 
nearly vpon an equality. Ignorance was no bar to the social 
circle, though there was then, as there always has been, and 
always will be, a material difference in the mental attainments 
of the accepted members of society. Only the morally de- 
based received no encouragement to participate in the inter- 
‘change of jest and merriment that constituted much of the 
entertainment of the company. Men could play pranks upon 
each other, fire volleys of sarcastic wit at each other, and jest- 
ingly make each other the subjects of ridicule, without causing 
an open rupture. Then they could change the programme to 
stories, anecdotes, and songs, and thus restore all equanimity 
of fecling that might have been lost in the rough but not 
offensive badinage that had been exchanged, If these social 
entertainments were made more or less lively by the enliven- 
ing influence of a spirit called by the Indians skooti-appo (fire- 
‘water, alias whisky), it must be remembered that popular sen- 
timent had not yet voted the custom of indulging in the ardent 
acrime. Whisky could be easily obtained, was comparatively 
cheap, and was more generally used,* notwithstanding which, 
beastly drunkenness was not regarded with favor. 


# Though the above statement may be mainly true, Judge Williams was heard to remark, 
much to the credit of those who attended the first district court, that it was the first 
court he had ever held where whisky had not preceded him, 
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Thus, these men could partake of a supper of cold corn 
dodgers and meat with, perhaps, the addition of baked bean 
‘or atart made of some kind of wild fruit, and then, after a 
time spent in social confab, stretch themselves upon their stray 
cots on the ground floor of the little court room, and compose 
themselves to sleep with the happy contentedness unsurpassed, 
if even equalled, by that obtained from the sumptuous fare o 
a first-class hotel. 

In the presence of Judge Williams at one or the other o 
the boarding-houses, these pastimes were, if possible, less irk- 
some to the company. With an inexhaustible fund of: wit, 
humor, and music, he was at no loss formeans of amusement, 
and took much delight in affording it. As the Judge was a 
somewhat noted character, more particularly for eccentricity 
than for legal attainments —though, we believe, he had the” 
reputation of being a good judge — we deem it proper to close 
this chapter with a brief sketch of him. 


| 
With regard to his history we know but little, either previ- | 
ous to the time at which we are writing, or since. At that | 
time he was about fifty years of age, and had worn the ermine | 
many years. In a territorial act fixing the terms of the dis- 
trict courts, approved January, 1839, we find his name as ap- 
pointee over what was then called the second district, com- 
posed of the counties of Louisa, Muscatine, Cedar, Johnson, 
and Slaughter. He was a person of remarkably good conver- 
sational powers, and delighted in telling anecdotes. His mu- 
sical talent was much above the average, both for vocal and | 
instrumental. Often, after delivering a temperance lecture,* 
full of eloquence, and interspersed with humorous passages, 
he would sing a favorite song called “ Little Billy Peal,” with 
an effect seldom surpassed, calling up an applause of such 
hearty, boisterous delight as has seldom greeted a star actor. | 
He was master of. most musical instruments, but for drawing | 


tunes out of that sweetest toned of all, “the fiddle and the | 
= | 

| 

| 


*Judge Williams lectured on temperance at Oskaloosa during the first session of court 


there, and was the first person that organized a temberance society in the frontier coun- | 
ties. | 
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bow,” he was particularly distinguished in this attainment. 
n addition to his vocal talent as a singer, he possessed that 
wierd, mysterious power of using his voice as a ventriloquist, 
d could imitate the ery of various kinds of animals so cor- 
tly that the uninitiated could not fail being deceived. He 
uld sometimes imitate the squalling of a belligerent cat 
the great alarm and mystification of the ladies, who could 
‘neither discuver the brawlers nor learn from whence the noise 
-* 
_ At this point we beg leave to introduce a couple of anec- 
-dotes bearing upon his notoriety as a musician :— 
a Many years ago, on the occasion of a convention at Iowa 
City, in the interest of a proposed railroad from Muscatine to 
that place, Judge Williams and Le Grand Byington were in 
D ient opposition to each other upon some points of which we 
are not informed, nor does it matter, so far as the interest of 
this sketch is concerned. After the convention, a young ama- 
‘teur in the art of drawing produced a caricature representing 
Joe Williams seated astride an enormous bull playing a clar- 
jonet. The bull was on the railroad, with tail erect and head 
“down, pawing up the dirt, and prepared to combat the further 
progress of a locomotive which was close upon him, upon 
wnich was Le Grand Byington as engineer, and from the 
whistle of which ascended the words, “ Music hath charms, 
but cannot soothe a locomotive.” 
-_ On another occasion, being that of an election of supreme 
judge and United States senator by the state senate, Judge 
Williams was before the democratie caucus for the former, 
and George W. Jones (sometimes called Nancy Jones, and 
known as a dancing master), for the latter place. Their com- 
petitors of the same party were S. CO. Hastings, formerly presi- 
dent of the territorial council, for the judgeship, and Judge John- 
son, of Lee county, for the senate. These last named gentlemen 
were at Iowa City just previous to the time of election, labor- 
ing earnestly with the members of the senate to secure their 
choice. But at the caucus, which came off during the night 
preceding the day of election, it was decided to elect Williams 


31 
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and Jones. When this decision became known to the disay 
pointed aspirants; Johnson and Hastings, they were greatl, 
disgusted at the want of discrimination on the part of the ca 
cus. With this view of the case, they regarded their own d 
feat as decidedly humiliating, and, under the heat of win 
retired together to condole with each other over their misfor-_ 
tune. Arm in arm they walked to and fro, uttering wailin | 
‘complaints of the manner in which they had been treated by : 
the party. ‘“Johnson,” said Hastings, by way of consolati | 
to his companion, “I am aware that your case is pretty hard; 
but it’s not half so hard as mine. You were beaten by a _ 
dancing-master and a gentleman; but I was beaten by a ) 
d——d fiddler!” ] 
But we hardly dare to close this chapter without relating an 
instance of his peculiar power as a ventriloquist. It occurred 
during the first term of the district court at Knoxville. Most 
of those attending court then boarded at Babbitt’s; and it so 
happened that one night the little boarding-house was so full 
that it was barely possible for all to find sleeping room. The 
Judge, with lawyers Knapp, Wright, and Olney, were sup- 
plied with beds in the lower story, whilst the jurors and nu- 
merous other attendants found room to stretch themselves on 
the leose upper floor, using blankets, coats, and whatever else 
they had provided for beds. When, after much ado, they had all 
got settled down for a nap, they were suddenly startled by 
the terriffic squawling of what appeared to be a couple of 
tom-cats in mortal combat in the room. Instantly all hands 
were up and in search of the supposed disturbers; but no 
eats could be found, and the surprised boarders returned to 
their beds without any very satisfactory conjectures as: to 
the whereabouts of the nocturnal brawlers. But they had 
hardly composed themselves again for rest, when the loud 
and boisterous growling and snapping of a couple of belliger- 
ent bull-dogs, apparently in their very midst, brought them 
all up standing. And then followed an uproar such as lan- 
guage could convey but an indistinct idea of — the dogs main- 
taining the combat with mingled growling, barking, and 
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ning, and the men endeavoring, with all the noise they 
d make, to oust them from the room. How they came 
to be there was a wonder, indeed; but the evidence of their 
‘presence was too unmistakable to admit of a doubt, even in 
the total darkness, Presently the fight ceased, and with that 
‘the general uproar abated. Then came a solution of the 
mystery. The Judge and lawyers could no longer restrain 
their merriment at the expense of the frightened and mystified 
lodgers up stairs, but let it come in a gush of laughter, that 
quickly reminded some of the company that the Judge was a 
ventriloquist, and had undoubtedly just played them one of 
‘his mysterious tricks. But so far from being offended at it, 
they took a sensible view of its ludicrousness, and all joined 
peactily in the laugh. 


CHAPTER XI. 


List or County Commisstoners, Prospate JupGEs, County 
‘Jupers, anD County SuPERVISORS. 


Before closing the political history of our county, it would 
be proper to give a list of some of the officers who were 
élected subsequently to the first whose names have already 
been given. 

It was stated that when the term of the first board of county 
commissioners had expired, the terms of the succeeding mem- 
bers were regulated by the comparative number of votes polled 
for each at the election by which they were chosen. As three 
were required to constitute the board, it was enacted that the 
one who received the highest number of votes at the regular 
election in August, 1846, should serve three years, the next 
highest two, and the lowest one, so that a new member would 
be elected yearly, After the county was divided into com- 
missioners’ districts, as has been described, a member was 
elected from one or another of these districts yearly, so that 
no district elected a commissioner oftener than once in three 
years, thus keeping a quorum of two experienced members 
constantly in office. 
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At the first regular election, Hugh Glenn ané Samuel Tib- 
bett were elected to fill the places of Conrad Walters and Wm. 
Welch, David Durham holding over another year. 

August, 1847, Thomas Pollock in place of Mr. Durham. 

August, 1848, Martin Neel, in place of Hugh Glenn. 

August, 1849, Miles Jordan, in place of Thomas Pollock. 

August, 1850, James M. Brous, in place of Samuel Tibbet. 


In 1851 the commissioner system was abolished and sub- 
stituted by the office of county judge, as will be further no-— 
ticed after we have given a list of probate judges; as fol. — 
lows :— | 

. 
; 


September, 1845 (sepecial election), Francis A. Barker. 
August, 1847, Olaiborn Hall. ’ 

August, 1849, Thomas Collins. 

August, 1850, Warren D. Everett. . 


In 1851 the offices of probate judge and county commis- 
sioners were abolished by an act of the legislature, and both > 
merged into that of county judge, and the following is a list 
from that to the present date : — 


Joseph Brobst, elected August, 1851; re-elected in 1853. 


F. M. Frush, elected August, 1855 ; re-elected in 1857, and 
held the office till January 1, 1861. 


Wm. B. Young, elected. October 1861; re-elected October, 


bf 
1863, and held the office till January, 1866. 
Joseph Brobst, elected October, 1865; re-elected October, — 
1867, and held the office till January, 1869, when the office 
was repealed* and substituted by that of circuit judge. 


By an act of the legislature, the office of county supervisor 
was created to assume the duties previously performed by the 
county judge. One member elected from each township con- 
stituted a board of supervisors. The first board was elected 
on the second Tuesday of October, 1860, and held their first 
session on the first Monday of January following. 


San -nEn nee ae se OR aa es Nee ait 


* By this act Judge Brobst was appointed ex-officio auditor till January 1, 1870. 
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_ John B. Hamilton was then clerk of the district court, and, 
by virtue of this office, was also clerk of the board of supervi- 
sors. . 

The first business of the board was to regulate the terms of 
its members, so that half the number should be limited to one 
_ year, and the other half to two years; but as there were fif- 
_ teen members, the odd number was placed in the list of short 
‘terms. The clerk prepared the ballots, and the members 


‘ drew as follows : — 
4 NAMES, TOWNSHIPS. TERMS. 
Joseph Brobst, Knoxville, 2 years. 
; Wn. P. Cowman, Perry, 1 year. 
D. F. Smith, Franklin, y Be 
- H. R. Clingman, Dallas, ce. 
Wm. Blain, Union, 2 years. 
‘ _ Geo. W. Martin, Polk, 2 ast 
Daniel Sherwood, Indiana, es 
John F. Baldwin, Summit, 1 year 
Edwin Baker, Red Rock, 2 years 
Joseph Clark, Clay, 1 year 
J. B. Davis, Liberty, 2 years 
K. F. Grafe, Lake Prairie, ee 
Bromfield Long, Washington, 1 year 
J. A. Logan, Swan, Tuer 
2 J. Thornburg, Pleasant Grove, 1 “ 


Our limits will hardly permit a full list of all the county 
_ officers who were elected and served from 1845 to the present 
- date; nor do we deem such a list of much historical import- 
ance in a work more especially designed to record the early 
history of the county. Hence, we have named the incum- 
bents of such offices as seemed to be of leading importance 
in the transaction of county affairs; and what relates to them 
or others of noteworthy interest, later than 1848, will appear 
in an appendix. We, therefore, proceed with the more legiti- 
mate thread of our narrative. 
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~~:CHAPTER XII. 


A Lecat Mrstaxe— Brier Sxeton or Lysanper W. Bassitt 


— First Post Orrice at Knoxvitte— “ Laxe Prarrie” P, 
O.— InconvENIENCE oF Mar Facturtres—A Histortcan 
Incipent— Sectioning THE Lanps—Frrst Lanp ENTERED 
—Drs Mores River Lanp—Fowter Lanps. 


At the second term of the district court, a circumstance oc- 
curred, slightly embarrassing to the few criminal prosecutions 
that came before it through the findings of the grand jury, 
which occurred in this wise: It was the business of the 
commissioners to select the jurors, and, after the proper num- 
ber was drawn by the sheriff, it was the duty of the clerk to 
certify to the list. In this instance L. W. Babbitt, who, we 
should have stated, was appointed clerk of the district court 
by the judge, at the first term, instead of designating that office 
in his signature to the certificate of jurors, signed himself 
“Ex-ofticio Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners.” 
This was right so far as it went, but in consequence of not 
adding “ Clerk of the District Court,” it was decided by that 
court that such a signature amounted to no legal signature at 
all; that the jurors were not legally drawn; that they were 
not jurors, and that their doings were null and void. So, all 
the indictments made out by that jury were, to use a phrase 
common in legal proceedings, quashed. It is, however, due 
to Mr. B. to state that the error was not intentional. Owing 
to the fact that no attempt was made to secure new indict- 
ments, it is safe to judge that the cases were of no vital im- 
portance. 

As the career of Mr. Babbitt, connected with the early his- 
tory of Marion county, may appear somewhat conspicuous, 
and as his name may not be mentioned in any future part of 
this work, we here take occasion to give what little we know 
relative to his history.* 


* We wrote to Mr. B. for information on this point, but failing to obtain an answer, we 
are dependent upon other sources for these meagre and, perhaps, inaccurate accounts. 
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_ He was born in the state of New York about 1810, came to 
_ Towa at an early day, and was a citizen of Burlington in 1840, 
where he worked at the business of gunsmith, and also-held 

_ some office. In 1842 he, with two others, went to the head 

waters of the Des Moines river on a trapping expedition, 

» where they remained during the winter. On their return in 

_ the spring, as they were descending the river in a canoe, they 

"were robbed of most of their furs by the Indians. On the 

A first of May, 1843, they landed at what is now Coalport, 

__ where Babbitt remained long enough to take a claim, embrac- 

a ing the present site of the village and the bluffs below it, con- 

_ taining inexhaustible beds of coal. 

| Having secured his claim, Mr. B. repaired to Burlington 

‘ for his wife, and was surprised to find her in mourning for 

© him, and preparing to sell his property, with the view of re- 

_ turning to her former home. The report had reached her 

some time previously that he had been murdered by the In- 

_dians, and his failing to return within a reasonable time 

| _ seemed to confirm this report beyond a doubt. He concluded, 

_ however, not to stop the sale of the property, but took the 

- matter into his own hands, and soon after moved to his claim. 
Here he fitted up a temporary shop where he employed him- 

self in repairing guns, sharpening plow-shears, and doing other 

_ jobs in the smith trade, till he was called to the clerkships 

already mentioned. 

He is described as a person of small stature, active move- 
ments, prepossessing manners, quick apprehension, and reten- 
tive memory. He was, evidently, ambitious of political pro- 
motion, for which his energy and talents fitted him, and car- 
ried him, to some extent. During his official term at Knox- 
ville he began the study of law, and so far mastered the rudi- 
ments of that profession, that he was admitted to the bar in 
1847. In 1846 he was appoiated the first postmaster at Knox- 

- ville, and his commission authorized him to give out a con- 

tract for carrying the mail to Oskaloosa and back once a week,* 


r 


*Dayid Durham took this contract, extending from July 1st, 1846, to July ist, 1850,— 
four years. He commenced in June, and made two trips during that month gratuitously, 
as the department did not commence paying till July. 
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but it was not till some time in J une of that year that the first 
mail arrived, and the office was opened at Babbitt’s house. 
He held the office till 1849, when he was succeeded by James 
M. Walters. In 1853 he left the county,* and is at present 
editor of the Council Bluffs Bugle, which instrument he blows 
vigorously in the interests of his party. Since his residence 
there he has, several times, represented Pottawatamie county 
in the state legislature. 

Seme time previous to the establishment of a post office at 
Knoxville, one had been established on Lake Prairie, and — 
ealled by that name. Augustus Blair received a commission 
as postmaster here, but, failing to qualify, David T. Durham 
circulated a petition asking for the appointment of Wm. Stan- | 
ley. This was after the establishment of the post route be- | 
tween Oskaloosa and Knoxville, passing this office. In due — 
time Mr. 8. received his commission, and retained it till he ; 
sold to the Hollanders and moved to Red Rock, in 1847, 
when A. B. Miller took charge of the office till it was moved © 
to Pella, during the winter of 1847-8. : 

In relation to offices established in other parts of the coun- : 
ty, see history of the townships. ; 
Previous to the establishment of these offices, mail facilities | 

; 


were so inconvenient that the people of Marion county were 
comparatively isolated from the rest of the world. The near- 
est post office was at Oskaloosa, a distance of from fifteen to 
thirty miles, which precluded all thought of regular or frequent 
correspondence by mail. Only the most urgent necessity in- 
duced a settler to suffer the delay and expense of going to and P 
returning from the post office, though the difficulty was some- | 
times slightly obviated by the chance of sending by persons — 
passing and re-passing to mill, or on some other business. 
Otherwise, no matter how desirous the recent immigrant : 
might be to soften the loneliness of his condition in a wilder- 
ness so remote from the friends and scenes of his nativity, to 
hear from them at regular intervals, even once a month, the — 


*He received the appointment of register of land office at Council Bluffs, under ie 
dent Pierce, 
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‘e to the post office was found to be nearly, if not quite, 


ant of means of regular mail communication within the 

ity was regarded as next in importance to that of conven- 
milling privileges. It was like opening a prison door 
orarily closed against intercourse with the outside world ; 
and, after being so deprived, no people had better cause to ap- 
preciate this’ one great blessing of a civil government. 

_ At the convention which came off at lowa City in 1646, on 
the occasion of the formation of the first state constitution, 


-Conrey, of Knoxville, was our chosen delegate, representing, 
besides Marion, the counties of Jasper, lowa, Poweshiek, War- 
ren, Polk, and all the territory attached to them within the 
bounds of the purchase. No convention had been held for 
the purpose of nominating candidates to be elected to this 
‘office, but they were chosen by the common consent of the 
leading members of the opposing parties. Rev. James L. 
Warren, also of Marion, was chosen by the whigs. During 
_ the canvass, I. C. Curtis, also a whig at that time, not seeming 
favorably disposed towards the choice of his party, announced 
himself as a candidate, and succeeded in obtaining a few votes, 
by which Warren was defeated, Conrey being elected by a 
majority of about ten. After this, Curtis became identified 
* with the democratic party. We record this as a historical in- 
cident that it seems hardly proper to omit, and not intending 
- it to be prejudicial to the reputation of Mr. Curtis, who is now 


~ a citizen of a distant state. 


; 
4 . . . . os 

j Wenow proceed toa brief record of the sectionizing and sale 
Ps 


of the public lands in the county. We regret that our infor- 
- mation on these subjects is comparatively limited, for we 
would take pleasure in giving the amount surveyed from time 
- to time, and the amount entered the first year after the sales 
* commenced. The county was sectionized by ranges. Range 
18, and the north half of 19, was sectionized during the win- 
i ter of 1846—7, and the remainder of the county at different 
~ dates. The south half of the county was assigned to the Fair- 


32 


mountable obstacle thereto. Therefore, the establish- 
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field land district, and the north half to that of Towa City. 
The first land offered for sale was that first surveyed and the 
first entered in this tract, and, consequently, the first in the 
county was séction 2), town 74 (Liberty township), range 18, 
by Josiah Brobst, in May, 1847. The claimants were not 
generally prepared to enter their lands as fast as they came 
into market, and it was not till some time in 1848 that any | 
considerable amount was taken up; and it was at this critical 
period that the greatest antagonism existed between the 
claimants and buyers, some accounts of which have been 
given. But soon after these troubles subsided, and the fertili- 
ty of the soil and the beauty of the country became known to ~ 
some extent, and local conveniences were established, popula- 
tion poured in, and the lands were rapidly taken up. But the 
greatest increase of population by immigration was between 
the years 1850 and 1855, after which little choice land re- 
mained in possession of the government. In 1860 there was — 
none. 
At the present time, some small tracts contiguous to the | 
Des Moines river are owned by the state, being remnants of — 
what was donated by the government to be expended in im-— 
proving the navigation of that stream. <A brief history of this — 
ill-fated enterprise may not be out of place here: — 
By an act of congress, dated August 8th, 1846, every alter- 
nate section of the public lands on each side of the Des Moines 
river, within five miles of it (except the’sixteen of any town-_ 
ship coming within the tract), was granted to the state for the 
purpose above stated. This grant was all made within the 
bounds of the new purchase, and extended west as far as Fort 


Des Moines, which was deemed to be at the head of naviga- 
tion. 


. 


A survey of this river had been made by Samuel R. Curtis 
and others, and slack-water navigation by dams and locks, on 
the principle of those used in canals, was thought practicable 
to facilitate the floating of steamboats when otherwise the 
water would be too shallow for that purpose during the dry 
season ; and the enterprise was not only regarded practicable, 


7 
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ut profitable as a means of commerce in reaching the pro- 
luctions of the Des Moines valley, whose fertility betokened 
in abundance in due time, and, also, of reaching the coal that 
vas known to exist in the banks and in the vicinity of that 
stream, and the beautiful red building-stone near Red Rock. 
* In the winter of 1846-7 the legislature took charge of the 
ant, and fixed the minimum price of the lands at two dol- 
ars per acre, except what was already pre-empted, and made 
‘much of it as was included in Marion county subject to 
pre-emption in the spring of 1848, which was some time pre- 
vious to that fixed for public sale. But this law not meeting 
with general approval, or failing to effect its desired purpose, 
-was repealed at the next session (1848-9), and the price re- 
duced to its original standard. 
Zz In 1848 the first board of public works was elected, consist- 
‘ing of a president, secretary and treasurer, who had the su- 
“perintendence of the proposed undertaking. The members 
of the board were: Hugh W. Sample, president; Charles 
Corkery, secretary; and Paul Bratten, treasurer. They ap- 
‘pointed Col. Samuel R. Curtis, engineer, who made a survey 
‘of the river, and located points for the several dams. During 
the year following a new board was elected, consisting of Col. 
‘Wm. Patterson, president, Col. Jesse Williams, secretary, and 
“George Gillaspy, treasurer; and they appointed Guy Wells, 
of Keokuk, engineer, in 1850. In 1851-2 the legislature re- 
-pealed the act enabling the election of a board, and authorized 
the governor to appoint a commissioner and register instead. 
In accordance with this law, Gen. V. P. Van Antwerp was 
appointed comissioner, and George Gillaspy, register ; but Mr. 
G. declined serving, and Paul C. Jeffries was appointed. In 
1853-4 these offisers were made elective by the people, and 
Josiah H. Banny was elected commissioner, and George Gil- 
laspy, register. Two years later, Edwin Manning was elected 
‘commissioner, 
their term, the whole thing was turned over to the care and 
keeping of a New York company. But, as the enterprise was 
finally abandoned, after much of the grant had been squan- 


and Wm. Drake, register; and at the close of 
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dered in the pretended erection of locks and dams at various 
points, what remained went back to the state, and was appro- 
priated to the building of a portion of the Des Moines Valley 
Railroad. Only one dam was located in Marion county, at 
Rousseau, where a large quantity of rock was blasted in prep- 
aration for its erection; and the excavation in the cliff, on the 
south side of the river, and the loose boulders thrown from it, 
will long remain a mark of a project wild enough in its con-— 
ception, but better calculated to put money into the pockets of 
certain individuals. a 

From the first, many settlers had little confidence in the 
enterprise; and, as the lands appropriated were mostly tim- 
bered, and without any resident agents to look after them, 
the timber was, in numerous instances, freely used for fencing 
and building purposes, thus more directly serving the purpose 
that nature originally designed it for. Little, if any of these 
lands now remain unclaimed by individuals. 

One or two instances of extensive land monopolies seem 
worthy of mention in this connection. 

At an early day, Willliam D. Ewing entered several thon- 
sand acres of land in the state, a portion of which was located | 
in this county, principally on the dividing ridge between Des : 
Moines and Skunk rivers. Some of this is now occupied by — 
his immediate heirs. ; 

Another was that of the Fowler heirs (some thirty-six in — 
number). It was, for some time, a subject of litigation in 
court, and was finally settled in 1866 or 1867. We quote a 
briet history of the case from the Jowa Voter, of December 10, 
1868 :— 

“About the close of the war with Mexico, one Joseph Fow- 
ler, of New Orleans, bought one hundred and seventy-five land 
warrants, or claims for warrants, for very small sums, from 
our soldiers as they were on their way home. The 
entries under these warrants were made by Samuel Fow- 
ler, of Missouri, in trust for Jose , 
29th of Dsecuslias 1848 ; ~~ ae le ter a 

, ae in Marion, 
Monroe, and Lucas counties. It seems that Mr. Fowler was 


ee 


aes as 
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un the first to enter in this region, and had his choice. 
Te selected mostly timbered land, and got it as nearly in a 
ody as might be. The lands so entered in this county are 
on Washington and Indiana townships. These one hundred 
nd seventy-five quarter-sections made a very considerable 
nonopoly, and retarded the settlement of the country very 
‘much. After the entries were made, Joseph Fowler died; 
ind Samuel Fowler deeded the land to his heirs, of whom 
here are many. We believe there has been some dispute 
onnected with transfers of these lands, on account of, an ap- 
‘parent or supposed dower interest of Mrs. Fowler in them. 
‘The timber lands have been robbed considerably by settlers 
around them, who found no opportunity for purchasing. The 
greater portion of the Fowler land in this county has now been 
‘sold to settlers.” 

4 Since the above account was published, we have been in- 
formed that the object of Joseph Fowler in entering this large 
tract was purely, or in part, benevolent. Having a large 
number of poor relations living in Maryland, he conceived and 
adopted this plan to secure them homes in the west, where 
they might have a chance to better their circumstances. At 
the time of his death he was on his way, by sea, to gather 
them up to transfer them to their new homes. 


> G+ 


THE MYSTERIOUS GRAVE, 


BY ELIPHALET “PRICE. 


There is a high, bald, mountainous promontory, situated 
immediately at the junction of the Volga aud Turkey rivers, 
whose summit is crowned with a solitary grave, which, at an 
earlier period of time was visited annually by a venerable In- 
dian of the Sauk nation, who, after carefully removing the 
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vegetation that grew upon its surface, and, depositing his 
presents to the dead; would quietly depart for his tribe, far 


away towards the waters of the Missouri. 

It was in the summer of 1835, that, in one of my hunting 
rambles, I was decoyed to the summit of this hill by an ani- 
mal which, at a distance, had the appearance of a bear, but, 
upon gaining the height, the game had disappeared. 

As I stood gazing upon the wild, romantic scenery that 
stretched far away beneath my feet, reposing in solitude, and 
wrapt in the gorgeous mantle of verdant nature, I was started 
by the barking of adog. Turning in the direction of the noise, 
I discovered an Indian a short distance from me, sitting in a 
stooping posture, removing the grass and vegetation from one 
of those little mounds or hillocks that usually cover the re- 
mains of the sepulchered red man. I approached near to 
him and stood leaning upon my rifle, contemplating the 
various ceremonial rites that reverence, and the superstitions 
of nations have prompted over the mouldering remains of 
the dead, as a demonstration of their love, affection, and 
regard for the departed friend. And I said to myself, ‘in 
this respect, Indian, you are worthy to be ranked with the 
more enlightened Roman, Athenian, or Egyptian.” He 
seemed not to observe me, but busied himself in digging 
up with his knife the grass that grew upon the surface of 
the mound, throwing it aside, and beating the ground with 
a small paddle, seemingly, in order to give it a hard, smooth, 
and even surface. His long white locks, that hung promis- 
cuously around his visage, as he bent forward in the pertorm- 
ance of his solemn task, almost hid from my view the time- 
worn furrows on his withered cheek; but as they wan- 
toned in the wind, I could aceasionally discover a tear 
sparkling along the dusky channels, starting, then pouring, 
and starting again, as though reluctant to quit that fount 
which had become almost extinguished by the drouth of time. 
At length, being satisfied that he had perférmed his annual 
service to the dead, he arose to his feet, and, placing his hand 
over his eyes as a shade, he viewed the solar orb for a mo- 


ment, seemingly to ascertain how far it had progressed in its 
iurnal revolution; then, adjusting his blanket robe about his 
rson, he tottered away, bending under the weighty burden 
yf time. He had gone but a few yards, when, observing that 
his dog was asleep, he turned back, and called loudly but 
mildly to him; for he, too, like his master, was old, and had 
lost his hearing. “Come, Shun-ga-rah, come,” said he, 
“there is danger here; the camp-fires of our enemies are blaz- 
ing away upon the graves of my people” — evidently referring 
_to the Winnebagoes,— who had just commenced crossing the 
Mississippi, to poach upon the newly-acquired lands of the 
government. The dog aroused at the summons of his mas- 
ter, when I observed, “ Indian, who is it that sleeps beneath 
this mound, that has awakened in your breast these rites of 
“hospitality ¢” 
He paused fora moment, his eyes intently upon the ground, 
‘apparently giving attention to my remark; then, starting 
from his reverie, he advanced towards me, while a smile of 
“mingled joy and sorrow seemed to diffuse itself over the wavy 
furrows in his wrinkled cheek, as he proceeded to excavate 
‘the earth at the eastern extremity of the mound. Ina few 
‘minutes he brought forth a scroll of aspen bark, the ends of 
which were enclosed with a beautifully embroidered skin of 
the martin, from which dangled a braid of beads, tasseled 
with the tusks of the panther. Removing the embroidered 
skin at one end, he drew forth a plain, brown, German flute, 
and desired me to play on it. I received the instrument, 
‘while my curiosity was excited to the highest degree, to know 
for what purpose he had deposited it there, and to whom it 
had originally belonged. While brooding over the melan- 


choly reflections that it awakened, I placed the instrument to , 


my mouth, and, in my-humble way, blew one of the beautiful 
airs of Erin, then.paused to listen to its echoing sound, as it 
leaped from crag to crag, and hushed its softer murmurs in the 
far-receding distance. My attention was now arrested by the 
Indian, who was rolling upon the ground, singing, crying, 
and laughing alternately, and beating the earth with his 
hand, and repeating the words, “ Your brother, my brother.” 
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At length, composing himself, I sat down by him upon t 
grass, when he related the following story : — . 
“Very many years,” said he, “when I was a very young 
man, our warriors went into the Sioux country and returned 
with many scalps. A great feast was ordered, and I, with 
many others, was dispatched to kill game for the oceasion. LI 
had been unsuccessful the first day, and was returning to my 
wigwam, following the windings of yonder stream, that takes _ 
its course along that forest-covered valley (pointing to what is 
now known as Elk creek), when I heard a splashing in the 
water. Creeping carefully to the bank of the stream, I was 
surprised at betiolding a white man, sitting upon astone wash- 
ing the blood from his face and arms. I had seen but one 
white man before, which was more than many of my people 
had seen. He soon discovered me, and beckoned that I 
should come to him. I approached him cautiously at first, 
when, by signs, he gave me to understand that he had been — 
wounded by a bear, and could not walk. He was a young 
man, about my age, and I carried him upon my back to our 
village, which was situated just yonder (pointing to the prairie 
now occupied by the farm of Col. Wayman). Onur chiefs wel- — 
comed him, and our medicine men soon healed his wounds, . 
while he became a great favorite with all our people. We _ 

were friends and companions—I taught him to hunt and fish 
—but he was melancholy and sick at heart, and would often 
wander away by himself, and remain all day sitting upon 
some elevated piece of ground, blowing upon his flute the_ 
tune you blew, or singing and crying. Often at night, when © 
our people were husned in sleep, he would steal away from my 
wigwam and clamber to the top of this hill, and break the still- 

- ness of the night with the voice of his flute. The wolves 
would howl from the neighboring hills, and the shrill scream 
of the treacherous panther would start the slumbering Indian 
from his bear-skin. At length, our prophet said it would 
bring evil upon our people, and our chiefs forbid him going 
again. He grew more sad and melancholy after this, and our 
medicine-men said that he would die. Gradually, he sick- 
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ned, and refused to eat. I watched by him many nights, 
I had found him, and called him my brother. When he 
Id no longer speak, he marked upon a piece of bark that, ° 
which means something in your language, and gave it to me, 
gether with this flute. He died, and I buried him here. I 
ve shown the bark to many white men since — they would 
look at it, langh, and give it to me back again. I could not 
learn what it said; so, when I grew old, and the white man 
had bought our a= I buried it here sich his flute.” 
_ “Where is the bark?” said I, eagerly ; “let me see it.” 
He drew from the scroll a small piece of birch-bark, upon 
which had been written, evidently with a lead pencil, though 
much obliterated by handling, the following words: “Erin, 
an exile bequeaths thee his blessing!” 
* I translated it into the language of the old Indian, when a 
smile of satisfaction beamed upon his countenance as he shook 
‘me by the hand, and he arose to depart, taking with him the 
scroll and its contents. 

“ Come, Shun-ga-rah, come,” said he, “you have seen many 
moons— Shun-ga-rah, you will never come again, but I will 

come once more.” 

Many years have elapsed since then, but the old man has 
never returned. The rains have nearly levelled the little 
mound, while the trembling aspen and the wild-briar grow 
luxuriantly over the Mysterious Grave. 


+o 
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BY WILLIAM L,. TOOLE, 


The readers of the following continued sketches, or history 
of Louisa county, are requested to read the former article 
relating thereto,* to keep up the connection, and therein find 
what may appear in this an omission or imperfectness in his- 


* Sketches and Incidents relating to the settlement of Louisa County, page 45, Vol. VI, 
January, 1868. 
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tory; and, in this article as in the former, briefness will be 
adopted, repetition-avoided, and recital of all scenes and inci- 
dents of early times in the county omitted that would be un- 
interesting to readers in other counties. 

The promise in the other article to continue and complete 
the same, was based upon the belief that persons in other 
parts of the county, more competent, would freely assist 
in completing said sketches; but, after repeated effort to se- 
cure that aid, and repeated failures, I come to the conclusion 
that those persons are fearful that their aid would not be ap- — 
propriate or useful in said history, and decline giving it. 
Therefore, to fulfill said promise, I undertake, unaided, to con- — 
tinue and complete said sketches or history of early times in — 
our county, and hope all imperfectness will be overlooked. 


The former sketches were mostly confined to the south-east 
part of the county; this will embrace the whole county in its — 
generalities. Having Des Moines, Henry, Washington, and 
Muscatine for its adjoining counties, and possessing a soil un-_ 
excelled or exceeded in fertility or productiveness, none where 
nature has been more liberal in its gifts, and none producing 
a stronger claim as the granary and treasury of lowa. Its” 
early settlers being mostly farmers, its commercial interests 
were neglected; but an improvement therein is plainly show- | 
ing itself, and Louisa county will soon become one of the most 
enterprising counties of the state. 

The north-west part-of Louisa county was not occupied or 
settled upon as soon as the south-east. Mr. Rice was among 
the first to bring that part into notice, succeeded by Mr. Mor- 
timore, and he by Judge Springer, Mr. Gamble, Mr. Colton, 
and others. Columbus City, referred to in the other article, 
is in that part of the county. The south-west part of the 
county was earlier settled upon amd occupied. Among the 
first there, was J. W. and E. B. Isett, George Keyes, J. Mar- 
shall, and others; these had Virginia Grove for their busi- 
ness point, the post. office, stores, and shops. The south-east 
and north-east portions were referred to in former article. 


With the Mississippi for its front, and the Iowa river run- 
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ning diagonally through it, thus giving it a good share of 
ttom prairie land and bottom timber land, and well supplied 
th timber along the small streams, and groves in the prai- 
s, our county, at an early day, attracted the attention of stock 
sers, who, with other early settlers, soon began to turn 
‘into market their horses, cattle, and hogs. It also soon be- 
came a grain-producing county, with its surplus finding a mar- 
“ket in St. Louis; and, like its adjoining counties, soon began 
to show that, with its abundant supply of bottom timber and 
prairie, and adaptedness for stock-raising and all kinds of grain, 
was also well adapted to the raising of all kinds of fruits and 
_ vegetables, in quantities and quality equal to any in the state. 
‘In fact, the eagerness with which the first settlers took hold of 
all the more desirable locations, and of the Indian reserve on 
the Iowa river, referred to in former article,—a strip of land 
‘ten miles in width and about forty miles in length, embracing 
Keokuk and Black Hawk villages, near mouth of Iowa river; 
also, Wapello village, where our county seat now is, Kishka- 
kosh village, where Fredonia is, and Poweshiek village, near 
where is now Iowa City ;—I say, the eagerness shown in tak- 
ing possession of these locations two or three years before the 
‘government surveys of this district, is sufficient evidence of its 
adaptedness for agricultural purposes, and the wisdom of their 
choice or selection of location for a home in Iowa is more and 
more developed as time progresses, and the present prosperous 
and healthy condition of affairs therein, shows plainly that 
those pioneers were not mistaken in their opinion of the same, 
and have reaped the benefit thereof. 

Connection of events requiring it, I must be excused for a 
little digression in turning to matters referring to myself. 
Very little of the district now composing this county was oc- 
cupied in 1835. An estimable citizen, Levi Thornton, who 
became a member of the legislature, resided in the north-east 
part of it, and, on a visit to him, extended my rambling up 
the Mississippi to the remaining shanties of an old, abandoned 
Indian trading post, which, in 1836, became oceupied by Mr. 
Vanatta and Mr. Casey, who put up two or three log cabins 
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there, and did a little trading with the remaining Indians 
and the new immigrants, which gave, as a name to the location, 
“ Qasey Landing,” and, in 1837, other persons located there, 
and Casey Landing, beginning to attract attention, a town 
was laid off with the name of Bloomington, which, in a few 
years, was changed to Muscatine, a corruption of the Indian 
name Musquakeen, the Indian name of the large island be- 
low, a large part of which is in Louisa county. It was while 
on this footing from Mr. Thornton’s to this Indian trading shan- 


ty that I had my adventure with some ten or twelve young © 


drunken Musquawkee Indian warriors on their ponies, who — 


' 
met me near there, and dismounted and surrounded me, I sup- — 


me ceased to be interesting to me, and I feared would end seri- 
ously ; but, fortunately for me, one of them, apparently hav- 
ing authority, recognized in me one who had rendered him a 
slight favor, and who, much to my relief, at once ordered all 
away from me and put in a lengthy excuse for them, that they 

had been indulging too freely in Illinois whiskey. The most 
" amusing part was, that he showed evidence of having indulged 
quite as freely as the rest; however, they all obeyed him in 
his orders to approach and apologize for their rudeness, and 
give a friendly shake of the hand. They then re-mounted 
their ponies, gave a friendly bow, and then, with an Indian 
whoop, went on their way for the villages of Musquawkeens. 
These Musquawkee Indians were of the Black Hawk tribe, _ 
the remnant of which were located in western Kansas, there 
to become extinct as a tribe or nation. 

I also extended my rambling then to mouth of Cedar river, 
and there, also, found the abandoned remains of log shanties, 
or old Indian trading place, and Kishkakosh village. An es- 
timable citizen, Mr. George Storm, was the first to locate a 
claim near there, and, in 1836, the Clark family located there, 
and soon after started the town of Fredonia. 


A peep into old dockets of justices of the peace hereabouts 
will show that in the days.of squatterism they had an eye to 
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law. Among the cases is,— Shuck versus Denison, and Deni- 
son versus Shuck; Ruffner versus Shuck, and Shuck versus 
Ruffner; Roarer attorney for Shuck, whether plaintiff or de- 
-fendant. And in the district court of early days these same 
parties litigated, Roarer always appearing for Shuck. Andso 
it is shown they had a Roarer in those days, and one who pro- 
posed new rules and orders in justices’ courts,— muscular 
force instead of slow progress, and wives, sons, or relatives 
- for deputies, &c. They had attorneys Grimes, Thomas, Starr, 
_and others in those days, who were not confined to one family 
in their practice, but for, or against, as might suit the parties 
to engage them. Many amusing scenes could be narrated of 
trials before justices in those days, showing the independence 
or stubbornness of litigants, but we will let it be buried with 
them. 
In my first article I gave the names of some of our early 
"pioneers, and names of some of the early towns of our county ; 
in connection therewith, I will here state that the first ferry 
established across the Iowa river was Mitchell’s ferry, now 
Toolsboro, and the first ferrying from there to Upper Yellow 
Bank, Illinois (now New Boston), was in Indian canoes; soon 
after in a small flat-boat, then by horse-boat, from New Boston, 
Illinois, then a small, steam ferry-boat, and now the steamer 
: Lansing. The next ferries established across the lowa were 
at Wapello, by Mr. Milligan and Mr. Brewer, and at Fredo- 
nia, by Mr. Clark. 
While on the subject of ferries I will again digress a little, 
~ so show the troubles and trials in traveling in those early days, 
and refer to some trouble and trials of Judge Charles Mason 
and F. Gehon (Marshal). In those early days Indian trails 
were the thoroughfares, and, if not on foot, Indian ponies in- 
stead of iron horses for conveyance; and, instead of carpet- 
bags, saddle-bags were used for baggage. Early in the spring 
of 1837, Judge Mason and Marshal Gehon started out on their 
ponies from Dubuque for Burlington. A previous knowledge 
of the route by the Marshal was of particular worth to the 
journeyists in the crossing of larger and smaller streams, par- 
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ticularly the Wapsie; the different watering places and places 
of mixed waters would be reached, although sometimes be- 
hind time, for the corn bread and bacon, owing to pelting 


snows, unsafe crossing of streams on the ice, and slippery 


roads, and, of course, while waiting for the bread and bacon 
in the shanties of fur traders, and, being much fatigued, would 
have to revive their fatigued bodies before partaking of the 
solid food, and, if coffee was scarce, would use the common 
reviver. But, to their credit, their ponies were always first 
properly attended to before their own comforts were sought — 
for. At last, after repeated troubles, and trials, and difficul- 
ties, in slippery places, so common in early March, they ar- 
rived at the Iowa river; it had just taken a rise of several feet, 


and the ice still thereon, and presented a difficulty not to be — 


easily overcome, for Mitchell’s ferry-boat could not: be used ; 
and the ice appearing too weak for crossing the ponies there- 
on, the only apparent course to adopt appeared to be to leave 


the ponies with ferryman Mitchell, and perform the balance © 


of their journey on foot, with saddle-bags on their backs in- 
stead of the ponies’ backs. But, after a search by myself and 
one or two others for a crossing place for the ponies, one was 
found that, with proper care and caution, and our assistance, 
the ponies were led across on the ice safely, and the Judge 
and Marshal, after thanking us for aiding them in overcoming 
this apparently insurmountable difficulty, and, after being re- 
freshed at the cabin of friend Creighton, went on their way 


cheerfully, ana reached Burlington safely, where our account 


of their difficult journey ends, and their rejoicing and rein- 
vigorating was left for them to report. 

Being partly in connection, I will refer to my former arti- 
cle for origin of names of locations and rivers, particularly of 
origin of proper name of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers; 
viz: Masso-sepo (Big river), and Masso-reah-sepo (Big Yellow 
river), and Nec-a-tosh (Cedar river). 

Louisa county, like other counties was first occupied by a 
population who considered all unclaimed public land theirs by 
occupancy, until public land sales, and all that was needed 
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was to find such a tract and occupy it, and find protection un- 
der the claim law. The territory of Iowa, at an early day, 
sed laws favoring such occupancy, and protecting the 
aimant until such public land sales, the same as if he had a 
ight from the government, provided said claim did not exceed 
_a half section, and the boundaries plainly shown by stakes in 
prairie, and tree marks in the timber, and had made the im- 
provements thereon required by the so-called claim laws of 
- that district. Contentions in regard to those claims and boun- 
_daries of claims were of frequent occurrance, but usually de- 
cided by the neighbors. These claim laws were strictly ad- 
_hered to, and no one allowed to interfere with the claim of 
another, and all were united against land speculation at the 
_ public land sales, previous to which all disputes would be set- 
‘tled through a jury or committee chosen from among them- 
selves, and strictly adhered to; with such an advantage, and 
the pre-emption law, they would go to the sales sure of secur- 
ing their homes. Those claims would be regularly registered 
by a person selected for that purpose, and at the sale, he being 
“well posted, would be the bidder for that district, and the own- 
- ers of the claims, in a body, stand ready to oppose any oppos- 
ing bid, and woe to the person who would undertake to bid 
against him; thus these sales would usually pass off quietly 
and satisfactorily. I was the register and bidder for this dis- 
- trict. 
: As stated in former article, our county has no large or com- 
mercial metropolis ; and, not that it would be interesting, but 
~ <n connection with its early history, will here state that in its 
early days it had a full share of speculative or prospective cities, 
in the eyes of the proprietors, that are now dead or extinct 
towns, and embraced in boundaries of cornfields; viz: Be- 
ginning at mouth of Iowa river, it had, first, Cuba City, next, 
Sterling, Tecumseh, Yellow Bank, Iowa Town, Florence, Har- 
rison, Pittsburgh, and Catteese, all on the Iowa river. Those 
of the now living and more promising towns are named in a 
former article, among which is Wapello, the county seat, and 
bids fair to become the emporium and commercial point of the 
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county; it certainly will, when our western railroad passes 
through it. It had ‘its troubles, trials, and difficulties in its 
early days, having then three divisions claiming the ascend- 
ency; viz: Upper, Lower, and Middle Wapello, the proprie- 
tors of each division striving for the county buildings; Mr. 


Rinearson, Mr. Gilliland, Mr. Isett, Mr. Minton, and Mr. — 


Ives among the contending parties. Middle Wapello was 
finally successful, and the county commissioners decided upon 
having the court house therein. The three towns finally 
united into one. It had its troubles also regarding the ferry, 
which was first at Lower, and then at Upper, but finally, per- 
manently established at Middle Wapello. 

In providing for the organization of counties, the first legis- 
lature enacted that three commissioners should attend to all 
county matters and county business, one to be elected annually, 
after the first election of three. The first three elected for our 
county were Wright Williams, Wm. L. Toole, and J. W. Isett ; 


John Gilliland was elected clerk, and Jacob Rinearson, recorder. — 


This was in the early days of Judge Joseph Williams, and 
when the shade of an elm tree and river bank was the jurors’ 
rooms, a small log cabin the court room, and a big box the 
clerk’s and attorneys’ table; and when, at Minton’s tavern of 


‘ 


one story, twenty by thirty feet, and a small kitchen adjoining, — 
was the only public room in town, and in which would con- | 


gregate judge, sheriff, clerk, jurors, belligerents, and witnes- 
ses; and in the room where Judge Williams so successfully 
exercised his skill in ventriloquism, by imitating the noise of 


prairie wolves near the house, and thus drawing the crowd — 


from the only stove in the house, and he and those friends, in 
the secret, taking possession of the stove while the crowd were 
hunting the wolves. The Judge had some celebrity in those 
days in jokes of this kind, none more amusing than of the two 
self-admired, conceited lawyers searching their rooms for a 
crying infant; and of the two young ladies hunting among 
their surplus trail dresses for the little lap-dog thereunder 


barking. The Judge made it all quiet at the right time in each 
case. 
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And in connection with these early occurrences in which 
I took a part, by referring to records of our first legislature of 
erritory and state, political conventions, and asking Congress 
for a state government, name thereof, &c., and first conven- 
tion for framing constitution for Iowa, and many other con- 
‘ventions, my name will be found. In those days I had vigor, 
trength, and health, but now nearly seventy, and for a num- 
of years entirely withdrawn from my former business, 
erchandising and general trading, I leave those busy matters 
in the hands of those at present more competent ; and will be 
pleased if some one more competent will review, revise, and 
ertect these sketches. 
_ As before stated, the first occupancy of our county was in 
if south-east part, and by those persons then named; then 
at part around the forks or junction of Iowa and ‘Obaas 
‘rivers attracted the attention of early settlers in 1836, among 
‘whom was Mr. George Storm and family, and Mr. A. Clark 
and family, and two brothers. Mr. Clark settled upon the 
tract at said river junction, and started the town of Fredonia 
in 1837, permitting himself to be flattered with the idea that 
his town would become an emporium; but a stronger compa- 
“ny opposed his hopes, by beginning the town of Catteese, on 
the point of land between the lowaand Cedar rivers, opposite 
his town, and, with great display and show through large 
‘hand-bills, had a fixed day for public sale of lots in Catteese, 
at which the Catteese company became the prominent bidders, 
‘and afterwards made some show in putting up bnildings, hav- 
ing a tavern started, a store, blacksmith shop, &c., &e., and 
inducing settlers to buy and locate and improve lots by aiding 
them, and in selling them goods on a long credit. The Fre- 
‘donians, in the meantime, making extraordinary efforts to 
keep their town ahead, and the two towns struggled and strove 
and worked against each other, until their end was like the 
Kilkenny cats. Catteese proving a complete failure and aban- 
doned; and Fredonia remaining unnoticed for several years, 
and citi it was selected as the crossing place of a railroad, 
which revived it up again into a lively business town, with the 
34 
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prospect of so continuing ; the junction of said railroads ne 
it still adding to its prospects and notice of the business public 
Situated in the center of a district unsurpassed in richness of 
soil, and productiveness of all kinds of grain, fruits, and veg- 
etables, and for raising stock, and a district wherein industr, 
and thrift strongly predominate, Fredonia, with proper man 
agement of its present citizens, may become, as before said 
the business center of that part of our county. Wapello b 
came the emporium or main commercial center, and Tools 
boro strove to become the business point of the south-east part 
thereof. 

Louisa county was in the first purchase of land in lowa 
from the Indians, known as the Black Hawk purchase, and is 


called or known until organized into [owa territory ; thus it is 
shown that our county ean claim an important connection 
with the early history of the state. In those early days stone 
coal was discovered in two or three ravines near the mouth 

of Iowa river, but not in quantities sufficient to encourage a 
thorough search for it; but it may yet engage the attention and | 
thorough searching of some one who may find coal in quanti- 
ties sufficient to make it profitable. 


As I have aimed to be brief, and avoid being tiresome, I shall 
omit accounts relating to our first schools, first. churches, first. 
sermons preached, names of preachers, teachers, merchants, 
and jurors, and may omit some matter and occurrences, and 
give imperfect sketches of some parts of our county, but the 
subject can be contfnued by those discovering these faults and 
corrected, they. first giving a thorough examination to first 
article. 

Louisa county, like some other counties of the state, has un- 
mistakable evidences of antediluvian occupancy, through the 
ancient mounds and fort at Toolsboro, a particular description 
of which is given in my other article. These, and similar evi- 
dences are on the most elligible points, and extensive tracts 
of fertile lands, and where the traces of a numerous popula- 
tion are usually found, and of a people having a knowledge 
ot the arts and sciences, as they have left us perfect specimens 
of circles, squares, octagons, and parallels, on a grand and no- 
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ble scale. These and other evidences strongly establishing 
eir antediluvian origin; none more strongly than the innu- 
erable mounds, the sepulchres of antediluvians, presenting 
sublimest monuments which any people could raise over 
bodies of their departed friends, and calculated to continue 
ile the world itself shall continue, unless destroyed by the 
iligious hand of man. The most able and pious writers 
iffer in their conclusions relative to these matters, and should 
‘any writer contend that the continent of America is the old 
world, instead of as it is usually «alled, the new world, and that 
it is the land of orign of the human race, and had its millions 
of millions of the human family before the flood, and encour- 
age the belief that from the time the flood bore up the ark, 
and was carried from this continent by the winds while the 
“deluge lasted, and all written records and traces of these 
countless millions nothing is left but these antediluvian worke, 
‘there would be no harm in such teaching. Certainly, and se- 
‘riously, there is no part of the world where there is such scope 
and such material for observation as ours to strengthen these 
teachings, and to encourage the enquirings which of the quar- 
ters of the world were first peopled by the people of our land 
in antediluvian times, and what was their knowledge of arts 
and sciences, and of their religious and political observances 
and institutions; these are, indeed, worthy the investigation 
of all teachers, all historiographers, and all searchers into ante- 
diluvian matters. This subject has had the attention of many 
able searchers of antiquities, and is deserving the close attention 
and searchings of all able and learned antiquarians. 


Antediluvian evidences of various kinds are found in buried 


cities, in works of art, tools, and utensils, &c., buried at a 
great depth, evidently by alluvion of the flood, strongly show- 
ing that our continent was occupied by millions of millions 
previous to the great deluge. Discoveries have been made 
‘and are continuing to be made all over our continent strength- 
ening this position, say, from the lakes of North America, 
through the valley of the Mississippi, and through Mexico, to 
the isthmus of Darien, then from the bay of Maracaibo, through 
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the valley of Amazon, to the Andes valley of Patagonia. By 
whom and when were these erected, are questions on which 
the learned and profound antiquarian should ponder; and, in 
absence of deluge-destroyed written records and history, find 


evidence of antediluvian history through these silent works of — 


art of those untold ages. And who can say that the discover- 
ies on the Nile, and of Ninevah, Babylon, and Thebes, are 
more ancient than those of Uxmel, Patagonia, Cholula, and 
valley of the Mississippi? And who can say that on this 
continent there have not been cities counting their millions ? 
The immense ruins of pyramids, palaces, and temples are 
silent and lasting evidences and memorials of ancient great- 
ness, of skill, of human art, although all written evidences 
were destroyed by the flood. And who can say that these evi- 
dences are not sufficient to denote ours the old instead of the 
new world? 


And let those who believe that there were different races 
of men, reflect on those facts of the similarity of those ancient 
works all over the world, and let them learn wisdom from 
the searchings and conclusions of able and learned antiquari- 
ans relative to these antediluvian matters, and let the antiqua- 
rian, the geologist, the historian, the learned divine, continue 
their ponderings thereon. 


I would like to have the readers of this read my first article, 
particularly that part relating to the fort and mounds at Tools- 
boro. 

In conclusion, I will say, our county, in addition to the two 
railroads now passing through it, and in hailing distance to 
the one now to New Boston, Illinois, has the prospect of one 
from mouth of Iowa river, or Toolsboro, westwardly through 
Wapello, Crawfordsville, Brighton, Richland, and Oskaloosa 
to Council Bluffs, or Wapello, Washington, Sigourney, and 
Oskaloosa to Council Bluils, Either route would be of easy 
and light grades, and easily constructed, and the citizens along 
the route will, no doubt, take hold and complete it to Council 
Bluffs. For, at the present time, any people away trom a 
railroad and its conveniences and advantages are subjected to 
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. great loss; and all efforts to build up towns away from rail- 
roads are perfectly futile. But the opposite of this is shown 
along the line of all railroads, in the increased price of farms, 
and in the rapid increase in growth of towns, and prices of 
property. This is but a natural and unavoidable result; for 
the necessary and acquired business of the road itself pro- 


there, and making therein the center of all mechanical, mer- 
- cantile, manufacturing, and grain and stock dealing operations 
_ of that vicinity. Therefore, the people being watchful of their 
interest, will take immediate steps for the making of said rail- 


ience for freighting by railroad and river, and Louisa county 
_ go on to prosper, and be prospering. 
e ? (To be continued.) 
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B SQUATTERS AND SPECULATORS AT THE FIRST LAND SALES, 


BY HAWKINS TAYLOR. 


Previous to the survey of lands in Iowa, even to the survey 
of the base and township lines, what was known as the Black 
Hawk purchase (as described in a former number of your pa- 

per), was mainly taken up and settled upon by what was then 
“designated as “squatters.” There were then no homestead 
_ laws, as now, not even pre-en ption laws. The settlers had to 
be a law unto themselves, to protect their own homes and fire- 
sides. To do this previous to the lands being offered for sale, 
the settlers in each township met and adopted their own by- 
laws, by which each settler was allowed to hold three hun- 


 ~ 
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dred and twenty acres of land, by settling on the same, or 


making certain improvements thereon ; they also appointed a 


committee of five or seven, to settle all disputes, which were 


numerous, mainly growing out of the fact that nearly all of 
the claims were made before the lands were surveyed, and 
seldom agrecing with the claim lines. Often the house of one 
settler and the farm of another would be on the same one 
hundred and sixty acres, by the government survey. This 
township committee prepared a township map, and registered 
each settler’s claim as he claimed *to have located it, and so 
on until all the settlers in the township filed their claims, 
when the committee would cite before them all parties con- 


testants, and have each party bring his witnesses and give all - 


the facts in his ease. Each party and all the witnesses told 
their own story, on the honor of settlers; none were sworn; 
there was no need of swearing men at that day to get the 
truth. The committee would then decide the case, and cor- 
rect the register accordingly, and from that decision there was 
no appeal, and I never knew of injustice being done in a sin- 
gle case. After this registration was made, a bidder was ap- 
pointed for each township, who bid off at the land sale each 
tract of land to the party to whom it was registered, and, in 
cases where more than one man’s claim was embraced in the 
same tract, the person to whom it was bid off would deed to 
the proper claimant the amount belonging to him, he paying 
his proper share of the purchase-money. In this way, every 


man was fully protected in his rights. The law never did © 


and never can protect the people in all their rights, so fully, 
and so completely, as the early settlers of Iowa protected 
themselves by these organizations, deing justice to all, as well 
as paying the government fully for the lands occupied by 
them. 

The land officers at Burlington, General Van Ant'verp and 
General Dodge, most heartily entered into the spirit and inter- 
ests of the settlers at the land sales in securing them their 
lands, for which these early settlers honored Gen. Dodge, po- 
litically, as few men were ever trusted by any people. ~ Gen. 
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Van Antwerp, fortunately, or unfortunately for himself, as a 
politician, never went to the people for office; he was of the 
old Knickerbocker chivalry — was educated at West Point, 
and always wore a boiled shirt and starched collar— full of 
grit, but always true, but never of the masses. God bless, as 
» He will surely do, the “ old settlers,” generally and collect- 
_ ively, of that day. 
Strange as it may seem to people at this day of free lands 
~ to all who will go and settle upon them, at that day, the set- 
_ tlers on public lands were held as squatters, without any rights 
to be respected by the government or land speculators. 
Many amusing incidents happened at these sales; one I will 
relate: There were thousands of settlers at the sale at Bur- 
- lington, in the fall of 1838; the officers could sell but one or 
~ two townships each day, and when the Jand in any one town- 
ship was offered, the settlers of that township constituted the 
~ army on duty for that day, and surrounded the office for their 
_own protection, with all the other settlers as a reserve force, 
if needed. The hotels were full of speculators of all kinds, 
from the money loaner, who would accommodate the settler 
at fifty per cent, that is, he would enter the settler’s land, in 
his own name, and file a bond for a deed at the end of two 
years, by the settler paying him double the amount the land 
cost. At these rates, Dr. Barrett, of Springfield, Illinois, and 
Louis Benedict, of Albany, New York, loaned out one hun- 

- dred thousand dollars each, and Lyne Sterling, and others, at 
least, an equal amount, at the same, or higher rates of interest. 
The men who come to Iowa now cannot realize what the early 
settlers had to encounter. The hotels were full of this and a 
worse class of money sharks. There was a numerous class 
who wanted to rob the settlers of their lands and improve- 
ments entirely, holding that the settler was a squatter and 
trespasser, and should be driven from his lands. You would 
hear much of this sort of talk about the hotels, but none about 
the settlers’ camps. Amongst the loudest talkers of this kind 
was an F.F. V.a class that has now about “give out.” This 
valiant gentleman was going to invest his money as he pleased, 
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without reference to settlers’ claims. When the township of 
West Point was sold‘ it was a wet, rainy day; I was bidder, 


and the officers let: me go inside of the office. Just when I. 


went into the office, Squire John Judy, who lived on section 
thirty-two or thirty-three, whispered to,me that he had been 
disappointed in getting his money, at the last moment, and 
asking me to pass over his tract and not bid it off. I did so, 
but this Virginian bie it off. I was inside, and could not 
communicate to any one until the sale was through, and, as I 
did not bid on the tract, the outsiders supposed that it was 
not claimed by a settler, and the moment the bid was made, 
the bidder left for his hotel. As soon as I could get out, 
which was in a few minutes, and make known that Judy’s 
land had been bid off by a speculator, within five minutes 
time, not less than fifteen hundred of as desperate and deter- 
mined a set of men as ever wanted homes, started for the bold 
bidder. Prominent in the lead was John G. Kennedy, of 
Fort Madison, who enjoyed such sport. Col. Patterson, now 
of Keokuk, a Virginian by birth, but a noble, true-hearted 
friend of the settler, and who had been intimate with the Vir- 
ginian, made a run across lots, and reached the hotel before 
Kennedy and his army. The Colonel informed the bidder of 
the condition of affairs, and advised him at once to abandon 
his bid, which he did, or, rather, he authorized the Colonel to 
do it for him. The Colonel went out and announced to the 
crowd that the bid was withdrawn, and that the bidder had 
also withdrawn himself. Both offers were accepted, but the 
latter was bitterly objected to, and only acquisced in when it 
was found that the party had escaped the back way, and could 
not be found; there was no other remedy. This was the last 
outside bid given during that sale, and you heard no more 
talk about outside bidding, about the hotels. The squatters’ 
rights were respected at that sale. 

The secretary of the territory, with Chambers, was O. H. 
W. Stull, of Cumberland, Maryland, in place of Virginia; he 
was Chambers’s brother-in-law, eccentric, but high-toned and 
honorable. At the end of his term he returned to his old 
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e and served as justice of the peace, with credit to him- 
self, up to his death, but a few years since. Many amusing 
anecdotes could be told of him, of a piece with the one named . 
oy Negus. 
- The first whig territorial convention held was in May or 
»% une, 1840, in Muscatine ; it was a mass convention to nomi- 
_ nate a candidate for Congress. There was a large delegation 
from Lee and Des Moines counties. ‘The candidates for nomi- 
4 nation were Alfred Ritch and Philip Viele, both lawyers, and 
Pe sitizens of Fort Madison, and both men of ability. Ritch was 
one of the brightest young men in the territory, but fell an 
ened victim to consumption. Judge Viele still lives at his 
old home, in Fort Madison, rich and honorable. The contest 
f was exciting, and almost ttest. Ritch was the pet of the 
* young A merita of his party, while the Judge was rather the 
representative of whig respectability. One délegation from 
the south numbered about sixty, and camped the first night at 
Wapello, Louisa county. The next morning, a few miles be- 
low Muscatine, in passing a house a red petticoat was thrown 
: out as a slur on Gen. Harrison, the whig candidate for presi- 
dent; the delegates made a charge on the red flag, headed by 
és the batowbtable “ Sile Hudson,” now minister abroad, The 
flannel was captured, and the delegation passed on. There 
"was great enthusiasm at the convention. Ritch was nomi- 
nated, but beaten by General A. C. Dodge, the democratic 
candidate, by a few. hundred votes. 
Twill give one case, of hundreds and thousands that could 
- be given, of the hardships of the early settlers: Alexander 
Pe okshanke, a Norwegian sailor, one of the noblest works of 
God, an honest man in all things, settled a few miles west of 
West Point, in Lee county, in 1835, and, by hard work, made 
him a large farm. When the sale sf his land was ovdey ed by 
the government, he went to western New York and borrowed 
as hundred dollars of his brother, to enter his land. This 
was when Martin Van Buren’s specie circular was in force, 
and certain designated banks were made government de- 
positories by the government. Crookshanks, to be certain 
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that his money was “land oftice money,” when he got home, 
paid a premium of-three per cent in New York, to get the 


bills of a city bank that was a government deposit bank. His 


brother gave him thirty-four dollars to pay his expenses home. 
At that time there were no railroads. Alex walked to Pitts- 
burgh and there took a boat for St. Louis; but when he got 
to New Albany, Indiana, the Ohio river was so low that there 
was no certainty of getting to St. Louis in time to get home 
by the day of the sale of his land, and he had no money to 
spare to go by stage. So he, on foot, crossed Indiana and 
Illinois, reaching home the Friday before the sale on Monday; 
and when he went to Burlington, he found that his New York 
money would not be taken by the land office, and he had to 
shave off his money that he had already paid a premium for, 
to get ‘land office money” for “land office money” and pay 
another preminm of twelve and a half per cent, reducing his 
four hundred to three hundred and fifty dollars. To make up 
this fifty, he had to sell off a part of his scanty stock at less 
than one-fifth of what the same kind of stock would sell for 
now. I recollect the day Alex started to New York to borrow 


the money to enter his land with, asking him what he would — 
do if he tailed; his answer was, “I will come home and try 


to borrow at the sale, but if I fail, and lose my land, I will 


cross the Rocky mountains but what I will have and own my | 


own land.” Of such stuff were the early settlers. Why 
should not the state be great and noble now ? 
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REOGOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA. ; 


BY N. LEVERING, GREENWOOD, MO. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


_ For several years, there lived and roamed a’small band of 
Indians in northwestern Iowa and southern Minnesota, 
who were robbers and outlaws from other tribes, banded to- 
gether. They seceded, mostly, from the Sissitons and Yank- 
ton Sioux, and some thieving stragglers from other tribes. 
- They were not recognized by government as a tribe until 
- within a few years back; they, however, drew annuities from 
- government, by attending the drawings with the Yankton 
Sioux. and passing themselves for Sioux. This band was 
_ originally known as the Two-Finger tribe, having taken its 
name trom its chief, ‘‘ Si-dom-i-na-do-tah” (two fingers), who 
had lost two fingers in battle. After Si-dom-ina-do-tah’s 
7 death, his brother, Ink-pa-do-tah (Red Top), succeeded him as 
chief. It was then known as Ink-pa-do-tah’s band. They 
spent much of their time fishing and hunting about the lakes 
and rivers of northwestern Iowa. There were among their 
number several half-Lreeds. Their numbers have been vari- 
ously estimated from fifty to one hundred and fifty. 

Early in the month of March, 1857, a portion of Ink-pa-do- 
tah’s band were hunting in the valley of the Little Sioux river, 
in the east of Woodbury county, when they chanced to pur- 
sue a herd of elk into the Smithland settlement, near the town 
of “Smithland,” where (as I was informed by one of the set- 
tlers) the Indians’ pursuit was intercepted by the settlers, 
who took from them their guns, aad pursued the elk them- 
selves. The snow was very deep, the weather cold, and the 
Indians hungry and weary, having been on the chase for sev- 
eral hours without food; now, deprived of the means of ob- 
taining it, their savage indignation was aroused. They de- 
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manded provisions of the settlers, but, their stock being short, 
their wants were net fully supplied. Ink-po-do-tah and his 
people (estimated to be about fifty) remained some two or 
three days in the settlement. The settlers, becoming wearied 
with the protracted visit of their red brethren, resolved to re- 
sort to some strategy to relieve themselves of their company, 
as their cupboards were nearly bare, and meal-tubs empty, 
which may account for their pursuing the elk. Knowing that 
the bloody and disastrous defeat of Ash Hollow was yet fresh 
in the minds of all the Indians in the north-west, and that it 
had rendered the name of Gen. Harney a terror to every say- 
age heart, they resolved to personate Gen, Harney. One of 
the settlers donned an old uniform of an army officer, and was 
soon seen on the opposite side of the Little Sioux river from 
where the Indians were camped, when he was pointed out by 
some of the settlers to the Indians as Gen. Harney, and they 
were told that he was in pursuit of them, whereupon they 
packed up their tents, and started up the river, with their 
savage natures aroused and burning with revenge which 
they yearned to gratify. They were not long in reaching a 
small settlement in Cherokee county, a distance of about 
twenty miles. Here they entered the houses of the settlers 
under the guise of friendship, and, after discovering the 
whereabouts of their fire-arms and ammunition, they at once 
seized them and turned them upon their owners, who, until 
now, had not divined their treachery, and who now found 
themselves entirely at the mercy of their unwelcome visitors, 
who were panting for their blood. They first helped them- 
selves to such provisions as they could find, then amused 
themselves by shooting into the different articles of furniture, 
ripping open feather-beds and scattering their contents to the 
winds, and making general havoc among household furniture 
generally. In one house they found a lady washing; she 
had a stove boiler filled with water; quite a number of them 
found much amusement in discharging their guns at it, and 
would laugh heartily to see the water gush out of the bullet- 
holes. After they had amused themselves in this way a short 
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ime, they then turned upon the stock, shooting down cattle, 
hogs, &c., cutting out the choicest portions, and leaving the 
balance ; in the meantime, they kept close watch of the set- 
tlers so that none could escape. Their hellish passions were 
y aroused to deeds of a more diabolical character — they 
avished the women in the most brutal manner; the half- 
reeds among them seemed to be the principal actors in these 
fiendish outrages; they, however, killed no one. After re- 


tlement in Clay county, that being the next, or nearest, on 
their route. Arriving there, they scattered out in small 
squads to the different houses, made demonstrations of friend- 
‘ship as they entered the houses of the settlers, but were not 
long in developing their treachery. Here similar destruction 
“of property followed as at Cherokee, and, if possible, the 
abuse of the women was worse. In some instances, they 
~ would make the husband and father stand, with the muzzle of 
a gun pointed at his bosom, and see his wife or daughter rav- 
ished by these fiends incarnate. After remaining here some 
two or three days, and laying waste the property of settlers, 
" but sparing their lives, they left for Spirit Lake, and the Oak- 
~a-bo-jie lakes in Dickinson county. These lakes, for years, 
had been the favorite resort for these Indians and nearly all 
“the northwestern tribes. They are romantically situated, 
and their scenery is of the most enchanting character. Spirit 
Lake is about twenty miles in circumference, its waters re- 
~markably clear and sparkling — so clear that the eye can pene- 
~ trate its crystal bosom several feet. In the middle of this lake 
no bottom has ever been found. It abounds in every variety 
of fish found in, or common to, the north-western lakes and 
rivers, together with other aquatic game of every kind that is 
‘known to the country. This lake is about eight feet higher 

than that of East Oak-a-bo-jie, which is not over six or seven 

rods distant to the south of it. An enterprising yankee, in 

1860, if I mistake not, cut a channel from one of these lakes 
to the other, and erected a grist mill on the bank of the Oaka- 
bojie, thus securing a most valuable mil! seat, and forming 
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the only outlet to Spirit Lake. The waters of this beautiful 
lake are, at times, much agitated and thrown into great com- 
motion, its waves surging and dashing their white foam upo: 
its beautiful pebbled shores, while at the same time the waters 
of the Oakabojie are perfectly calm and tranquil. It is re- 
lated that, at times, deep consecutive roarings are heard in 
the midst of this lake, as if proceeding from the depths of i 
silvery bosom. 
“To! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind,” 

believes this roaring to be the voice of the Great Spirit, and — 
this lake is the home or abode of spirits; so firmly were they 
of this opinion, that it is said that an Indian’s canoe never 
pressed its crystal waters, or his dripping oar ruffled > 
bosom; hence the name of Spirit Lake. Oakabojie is also an 
Indian name, meaning a place of rest; or, as an old French) 
interpreter defined it to me, “when I get there I feel rested I | 
I don’t feel tired.” East Oakabojie is about two and one-half _ 
miles long, and will not exceed three quarters of a mile 
in width at the widest point. The beautiful groves of timber 
that partly encircle this lake add much to its beauty and ro- 
mantic character. Its waters are not so clear and pure as 
those of Spirit Lake, showing, conclusively, that there is no 
connection between the two. ‘It, too, is filled with a large va- 
riety of excellent fish, and its bosom is constantly dotted over 
with countless numbers of aquatic fowls, which keep up a con- 
tinuous squawking serenade, and inspire the beholder with 
a feeling of romance and pleasure. At the south-west ex- 
tremity of this lake is located West Oakabojie Lake, united to 
the former by a small channel of water. At this point a pen- 
insula extends from the south to within two or three rods of 
the opposite shore, forming an excellent wagon road, and 
across the channel is a good bridge, completing the road to 
the opposite shore. West Oakabojieis about the same size of 
its sister lake, but its waters more clear and pure, showing 
that there is no connection between the two, other than the 
channel before spoken of. The shores of this lake, in places, 
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re walled up with boulders for several feet in length, and 
ve the appearance of having been built by the hands of 
3 very skillful stone mason. Whilst many believe that 
human hands erected these walls, I cannot but think that the 
reat Architect of the Universe, who scooped out these beau- 
ul lakes and filled them with their limpid waters, erected 
ese walls, in the lapse of time, by causing the waves to dash 
ainst the shores and wash out or remove the surplus gravel 
d stones, thus leaving the boulders one upon another as 
they now lie. In many places the shores are crowned with 
beautiful groves and charming foliage, that bend their waving 
heads over the brow of these rocky shores, as if to kiss the 
frothy waves that dash at their feet. This lake is the source 
On the Little Sioux river. 


could rest his wearied limbs after a lohg chase, ‘nad cool his 
“heated brow, and slake his thirst, and sails his appetite on 
the luxurious fish that coursed through these pearly lakes. 
~The Indian was not the only one to appreciate and enjoy 
this beautiful country ; these beautiful lakes and surrounding 
‘rich agricultural country, for many miles, soon attracted the 
“attention of the hardy pioneers. In the spring and summer 
of 1856 a number of families, numbering in all about sixty 
persons, settled about these lakes, at ifiecent points, making 

the settlement very scattering. It was here that those savage 
miscreants bent their way after leaving the settlement in Clay 
| county, with a determination to slake their thirst for blood. 
On arriving there, they scattered out in small bands to the 
cabins of the settlers, professing the same friendship as they 

had done on previous visits; when they had thus entered all 
of the houses in the settlement, they made a simultaneous at- 
tack upon the inhabitants, followed by an indiscriminate 
butchery and destruction of property. They spared none 
“from the merciless tomahawk and scalping-knife except four 

women, who were made prisoners; they were Mrs. Marble, 
Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Thatcher, and Miss Gardner. Some five or 
six of the men were absent, thus saving their lives. Two 


» Well might the Indian call this, place of rest; for here he 
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’ wounded men (Thomas and Carver, I think, were their nam 
and a boy twelve orfifteen years old, and a young lady w 
all that escaped. These four last named persons were after- 
wards rescued by three companies from Fort Dodge, and vi- 
cinity, under command of Maj. Williams, of that place, who, 
on learning of the terrible massacre, at once hastened to re- 
lieve the sufferers. These were noble-hearted men, for, in 
spite of the very deep snow, severe frosts, swollen streams, 
and warring elements, they beat their way through the snow— 
sometimes drifts of fifteen or twenty feet in depth — dragging 
after them their provisions and arms on hand-sleds, the deep 
snow and swollen streams rendering their horses and eattle o 
but little utility; the frozen earth was their bed at night, with- 
out a tent to cover their heads from the severe frosts or pelt- 
ing storms. On arriving there they buried.the dead, iss. | 
were about forty-two." On their approach the enemy fled; 
they pursued them to the state line, when they retraced their 
steps for home. On their march homeward they were over-_ 
taken by a severe snow-storm, in which two of these brave — 
men perished — Captain Johnson, and William Buckholder—_ 
whose bodies were afterwards found and decently interred ; 
many others were severely frosted. The names of these noble 
men deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

The Indians remained about the lakes for about one week 
after committing the horrid butchery, keeping a close watch 
all the while over their prisoners, whom they kept secreted 
in the brush; in the meantime, keeping a sharp look-out for 
the approach of troops. 

In the fall of 1861, Mrs. Marble removed to Sioux City, 
and resided in the family of Wm. Granger (whose brother had 
fallen a victim in the massacre), when I made her acquaint- 
ance. I learned from her, through Mrs. Levering (for she 
would not converse with a gentleman upon the subject of her 
captivity), that the same Indians who murdered her husband 
and took her captive, were in the habit of frequently visiting 
her house, always manifesting warm friendship, and, on com- 
ing into the house, would leave their guns at the door, on the 
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outside; but, on the day of the massacre, when they entered 
they brought them into the house with them, which aroused 
her suspicions that all was not right. They ordered some- 
thing to eat, which she immediately set about preparing for 
them; and, while thus engaged, they insisted that her husband 
ould shoot at a mark with them, which he had frequently 

ne. Mr. Marble was a good shot, and a good competitor 
for them. The mark was shot down, and Marble ran to put 
t up, and, thus engaged, they shot him down, killing him 
almost instantly; they then turned to Mrs. Marble and told 
her that she must go with them. After partaking of the re- 
past which she had prepared for them, they loaded her down 


their camp, which was in the timber near the lake shore. The 
‘poor captive could now only gaze for a moment and for the 
last time, on the cold and lifeless form of him she so fondly 
loved, and with whom she had periled her life amid the wilds 
_ of the frontier, far from dear and loving friends, and among a 
savage and merciless foe. She was goaded on by these un- 
feeling demons, through the deep snow, and under a crushing 
‘load, to their camp, where she found the other unfortunate 
captives, who, like herself, with streaming eyes and a bleeding 
heart, had gazed for the last time on the lifeless forms of loved 
ones, and their rustic homes, once so happy and cheerful, now 
so gloomy and desolate. 
On leaving Spirit Lake, the savages headed for Springfield, 
a small town in Minnesota, which they attacked, but were 
“met with strong resistance, and were repulsed, the settlers 
fighting nobly. 
From what Mrs. Marble could learn from her captors, some 
of the settlers about the lakes made a desperate resistance. 
On their leaving Springfield, they were closely pressed by a 
company of mounted infantry from Fort Ridgley, under Capt. 
# Bee. ; 
Captain Bee pursued the enemy only a few miles, overtak- 

ing some straggling squaws, and tinding considerable plunder 
that had been left behind in order to precipitate their flight ; 


36 


“with such plunder as they wished to possess, and started for’ 
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he was, undoubtedly, close upon them when he abandoned th 
pursuit. Mrs. Marble stated ihat quite frequently she fe 
prostrate to the earth from sheer exhaustion under her burden 
some load, when one of the savages would place the muzzle o 
a loaded gun close to the side of her head and fire it off, the’ 
report of which, said she, “would nerve me up, and I soon — 
found myself again upon my feet.” So close would they fi 
the gun to her head that the hair was burned off the side o: 
her head, and the skin on her neck and face filled with pow 
der, the marks of which were visible for years after. In addi 
tion to the heavy loads they were forced to carry, each on 
was compelled to carry a pappoose strapped on top of their 
load. ‘These tawny little specimens of human nature they 
were anxious to rid themselves of, if possible, and, whenever | 
an opportunity presented itself that they were not discovered 
by the Indians, they would give the little copperheads such 
a blow with their fist, or pinch, as would cause them to yell 
lustily, so that the Indian parents soon came to the conclusion | 
that ‘‘Injun pappoose no like white squaw,” and they were | 
relieved of them, in a measure. 

When Mrs. Thatcher was taken prisoner, her little babe, 
about four weeks old, was murdered ; and, not having a child 
to nurse, and being exposed to the deep snow and inclemency 
of the weather, her breast bealed, and her limbs became very 
much swollen, so that by the time they reached Big Sioux 
river she was almost totally unable to travel further. Hav- 
ing been goaded on for days under an intolerable load until 
her physical powers were completely overtaxed, weary nature 
now yielded, and death stood waiting for the last sands of life’ 
— not as the king of terrors, but to her, as a kind and benevo-. 
lent friend, ready to relieve from distress. While she was. 
making an effort to cross the river on a log or tree that lay. 
across the stream, the savages, doubtless, thinking that she) 
would no longer be of use to them, shot her through the head, 
her body falling into the stream, where it was left. Thus} 
ended the sufferings of Mrs. Thatcher. | 


(To be continued.) 
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- ROBERT LUOAS, THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 


(Concluded from page 169.) 


, Governor Lucas, on the 3d of October, 1839, wrote to 
the secretary of state, saying it seemed to be his misfortune to 
be drawn irresistibly into a controversy with the authorities 
of the state of Missouri, and inclosing copies of his own proc- 
Jamations and the proclamation of Governor Boggs, of Mis- 
‘souri, together with copies of acts of the Missouri legislature 
touching the matter, and complaints of the county commis- 
‘sioners of Van Buren county, Iowa. 

_ In those days the mails traveled in slow and uncertain 
-coaches, and the governor, therefore, determined to dispatch 
‘to Washington a discreet and intelligent special messen- 
ger, who, besides bearing his communications with safety 


-and celerity, would be able to explain satisfactorily the ' 


condition of affairs to the authorities at Washington. 
James M. Morgan, or, as he was nick-named, on account 
‘of his rather small stature and vermillion hair, “Little 
Red,” who was afterwards editor of the Burlington Gazette, 
‘was selected for this responsible duty; and on the 9th of 
December started from Burlington for Washington, with a 
“detailed statement of the condition of affairs in writing by the 
governor. But “Little Red” was only four days on his jour- 
ney, when the situation having become suddenly more threat- 
‘ening, the governor, on the 18th of December, forwarded an- 
other communication to Washington, giving additional in- 
formation, requesting instructions how to act, and inclosing 
the affidavit of Stephen Whitcher, Jr., a lawyer residing in 
Muscatine, who had just returned from a visit to the scene of 
difficulty, setting forth the fact that the state of Missouri had 
“actually embodied an armed force for the invasion of Iowa. 
The legislature of Iowa, perhaps intending to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters, passed a preamble and resolutions of so 
conciliatory a temper that in effect they surrendered the point 
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at issue to the Missouri authorities. They were entitle 
‘Preamble and Reselutions relative to the difficulty betwee 
the territory of Iowa and the state of Missouri.” The gov- 
ernor, whose message to the legislature vetoing them, was 
dated December 6th, 1839, had no further to look than to 
their title for a reason for withholding his signature from 
them; for he said that he recognized no difficulty between 
Towa and Missouri, but that the controversy was between that 
state and the United States. The Governor of Missouri, never- 
theless, seems to have taken advantage of their passage by 
the legislature by publishing them, and leaving the inference 
to be drawn that they embraced the sense of the territorial 
government of Iowa on the subject ; whereas they had no such 
significance without the sanction of the governor. 

However, the Missouri authorities, seeing the firm stand 
taken by Governor Lucas, soon after began to relax their grasp, 
and the result of the whole proceedings, which had kept both 
Towa and Missouri in a state of turmoil for more than a year, 
was that Sheriff Heffleman, of Clark county, Missouri, was ar- 
rested by the sheriff of Van Buren county, lowa; and, to avoid 
excitement and the possibility of an attempt at rescue by the 
Missouri partizans, was brought to Burlington, where he had 
an interview with Governor Lucas. ‘he governor extended — 
to him kind words and a conciliatory manner, promising, so 
far as he could in his executive capacity, to shield him from 
the consequences of his attempt, in obedience to the mad-cap — 
acts passed by the Missouri legislature, to discharge official ] 
duties in Lowa that should have been confined to Missouri. — 
Heffleman declined to enter into recognizances, as suggested 
by the Iowa authorities; but, notwithstanding this, was not 
imprisoned, but was nominally in the custody of the sheriff of 
Muscatine county, and boarded with Josiah Parvin (father of 
Prof. T. S. Parvin), and, as his host, like others of a later gen- 
eration of the same name, was distinguished, among other 
commendable qualities, for hospitality and generous fare, no 
tears need be shed at this present writing over his captivity. 
The excitement resulting from his arrest gradually subsided, 
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eased altogether, and that the cordial and fraternal feeling 
which should ever mark the intercourse of the citizens of the 
several states was fully restored between the people of Iowa 
nd Missouri. 
_ The arrest of Heffleman was the culmination of the contro- 
versy. Missouri, having followed bad councils, and with much 
mp and bluster precipitated a state of affairs bordering on 
sivil war, like all braggarts, was in the end most completely 
defeated and deeply humiliated, and the judgmentand conduct 
of Governor Lucas was signally, though tardily, vindicated 
in the end, by a decision of the supreme court of the United 
; States, rendered in December, 1848, giving to Towa all the 
“territory ever claimed for her by her first governor. 
_ Governor Lucas announced in his message of November 
5th, 1839, to the legislative assembly, that the territory of 
Iowa had advanced since its organization in improvement, 
wealth, and population (which latter was estimated at fifty 
thousand), without a parallel in history, and recommended 
the necessary legislation preparatory to the formation of a 
state government. The governor’s recommendation was fol- 
‘lowed by the legislature, but the proposition to form a state 
_ government for Iowa was overruled by the people, and only 
~ consummated in 1846. 

Among the latest of Governor Lucas’s official acts in his ca- 
| pacity of executive, was a proclamation, dated the 30th of 
” April, 1841, calling the legislature to assemble, for the first 
time, at Iowa City, the new capital, on the first Monday of 
- December succeeding, in accordance with a legislative act 
passed at the previous session, changing the time for the 
_ meeting of the legislature, and authorizing the governor to 

proclaim Iowa City the capital as soon as the new state house 
should be in a sufficient state of completion to give shelter to 
' the assembly, or suitable buildings for its meetings could be 
procured here. 
The democratic administration of Van Buren having given 
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place to the whig government of Harrison, on the 25th of 
March, 1841, John*Chambers was appointed territorial gov- 
ernor of Iowa, to succed Governor Lucas, whose term would 
have at any rate come to a close by limitation on the 4th of 
July succeeding. The letter of Governor Lucas to Daniel 
Webster, then secretary of state under Tyler (who by this time 
had become president), is dated June 18th, 1841, and informs 
the administration that he had turned over his office to his 
successor, and also contains a pretty sharp side thrust at Cham- 
bers for the apparently discourteous manner in which he had 
taken possession of the executive office in Lucas’s temporary 
absence, and without calling on,.or in any way notifying him 
of his presence or authority. This ought, however, to have — 
been overlooked and excused by Lucas, as it was no doubt 
attributable to ignorance of official etiquette on the part of — 
Chambers; for it was long since the whigs had had a chance © 
at office, and they had lost the knack of taking hold, like a © 
half weaned child that retains the old thirst, but has awkwardly 
forgotten the manner of gratifying it. 

After retiring from the office of governor of lowa, Governor 
Lucas removed to the land, adjoining lowa City on the south- 
east, which he had purchased from the government when it 
was first brought into market, where he spent the most of his 
remaining days in the management of his farm, the care of 
his family, and the education of his children. From these 
grateful employments he was to some extent withdrawn for a 
time by the people of Johnson and Iowa counties, who elected _ 
him as one of their members of the first state constitutional 
convention ; Hon. 8S. H. McCrory and Hon. Henry Felkner 
(the latter now a resident of Muscatine county, and the former 
still living in Johnson county), being his colleagues from this 
district. He was also a member of the first board of trustees 
of the state university. 

From early youth, Governor Lucas had been a devoted and 
consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
consecrated much time to the composition of hymns and verses 
of a religious character, many of which are by no means des- 
itute of true poetical merit. 
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_ In looking back upon the vista of a long and useful life, 
_ there were no material points in his eventful career to be re- 
eretted. Starting on the errand of life in the dense forests of 
_ Ohio, with the surveyor’s chain and compass in his hands, 
these instruments seem to have suggested the high resolve, 
* never once relaxed, to direct his private steps and official 
__walks in straight lines, regardless of personal consequences. 
He had a clear insight into the future, and predicted, on ac- 
~ count of slavery, the civil war, which since his death has 
_ steeped the landin blood. Ofa truly courageous and inde- 
pendent spirit, although warmly attached to the political party 
whose principles he had espoused in youth, he did not hesi- 
tate to sever his connection with it when he conceived its 
course reprehensible, as he did when he withdrew his support 
Z from the presidential nominee of his party in 1852. This 
- trait of his character is also well demonstrated in his calm 
= devotion to the dictates of duty during the boundary difficul- 
ties with Missouri, while the legislative assembly was peti- 
_ tioning the president for his removal, and the secretary of 


the territory was intriguing for his displacement. 

_ His abnegation and heroism are evinced by an episode in 
his military services, while attached to Hull’s army. In a re- 
treat, after a disastrous engagement with the British and In- 
~ dians, one Stockton, a mounted man, had his horse badly 
wounded in the head, which caused the animal to plunge about 
till he had covered his rider with blood and then thrown him off. 
~ Governor Lucas, who at the time was acting in the capacity 
of a brigadier general, and with a few brave militia was cov- 
ering the retreat and keeping the enemy in check, seeing the 
horseman rise stunned and bleeding, uncertain what to do and 
unable to proceed, and apparently badly wounded, without 
hesitation instantly dismounted and helping Stockton into his 
own saddle, pointed the way, and told him to make his escape 
as fast as his horse could carry him. This delay left Governor 
Lucas on foot and the very last man on the retreat, exposed 
to the deadly fire of the pressing Indian enemy, trom whose 
showers of rifle balls he was only miraculously protected. 
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Thus, at the eae of his own life, he saved that of a fellow- 
soldier, though an‘entire stranger to him. 

In person, Governor Lucas was tall, being six feet in stat- 
ure, active and wiry. His complexion presented that com- 
bination of colors rarely blended — black hair, a fair skin, 
and blue eyes. His aquiline nose waslongandthin. Though 
stern in camp and council, in private life he was exceedingly | 
gentle, pleasant and kind, the companion of children and the | 
friend of boys, though his daughters contend that he loved his 
girls the best, while all agree that he was the best of play-fel-_ 
lows. It is therefore unnecessary to add that he was an in- — 
dulgent father as well as an affectionate husband. All men | 
who knew him, even those who differed from him on questions _ 
of public polity, accord to him native ability of a high order, — 
incorruptible honesty of purpose, and unswerving patriotism. 

In habits, Governor Lucas bordered on the ascetic, abstain- 
ing from alcohol in all its forms, from hard cider to modern 
whiskey, and was a member of the first temperance society or- 
ganized in the United States. Though not rich in humor or 
wit, he wasau exceedingly eloquent and popular stump speaker. 
Leaving the field of anecdote and pleasantry to others, he 
dealt in sledge-hammer facts and argument, pressed in a fluent 
and earnest manner, which carried the crowd. 

His death was not the result of disease, but from exhaustion 
and the weight of years. His physicians, M. J. Morsman, M. 
D., and Henry Murray, M. D., of Iowa City, were assiduous 
in their attentions to him. But only “seventy years are al- 
lotted to man,” and he had already exceeded this term by 
nearly two years. On the 7th of February, 1853, full of years 
and honors, gray-haired and venerable, in the presence of all 
the members of his family save one, without regrets, strug- 
gles, or objections, he quietly passed earth’s boundary line, 
more unchangeably fixed for us all than that of Missouri or 
Michigan, to the confines of immortality. 

On the following day his body was consigned to the ceme- 
tery adjoining Iowa City on the northeast, where he awaits — 
the resurrection, and where the place of his rest is marked by 


ROBERT LUCAS, 
DIED 
Feb. 7, 1853, : 
AGED 
71 ys. 10 ms. and 6 ds. 


_—_ 


HE sERVED HIS COUNTRY IN 
THE WAR OF 1812, 

WAS ELECTED TWICE GOVERNOR 
oF O10, 

AND WAS THE ORGANIC 
GovERNOR OF lowA TERRITORY. 


J AM THE RESURRECTION AND 

_ THE LIFE ; 

HE THAT BELIEVETH IN ME, 

ee | THOUGH HE WERE DEAD, 
a YET SHALL HE LIVE. 

_ _His death occurred just as the Sabbath night had worn into 
_ the morn of Monday. Charles Cartwright and Col. Trow- 
“ bridge composed his body for the grave. ‘The funeral took 
place the succeeding Tuesday, and was numerously attended 
the religions services being conducted at the Methodist 
church, on the corner of Dubuque and Jefferson streets, by - 
the pastor, the Rev. Thomas i. Corkhill, and at the grave by 
the masonic order, of which he was a member of high rank, 
under the superintendence of Hon. E. Clark and Col. S. C. 
— Trowbridge. The procession from the church to the cemetery 
was one of genuine mourners, who had no need of black 
_ erape or other factitious signs of woe, to indicate their grief, 
as they followed the dead governor, on whose coffin lay the 
_ sword so gallantly won and worn in the second war for inde- 
- pendence, and which he had bequeathed to whichever of his 
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grandsons should first bear arms in defence of his country.* 

As the future qualities of organic matter, animal or veget- 
able, are foreshadowed in the germ, so is it with states. Who 
will say that many of the qualities which have made citizens 
of Iowa pre-eminent in camp or cabinet may not be due, re- 
motely, to the impulse given the young territory by her first 
governor? He earnestly advocated the common school sys- 
tem, and to-day our prairies are decked with school houses, 
dotted with colleges, and crowned with two universities. He 
laid it down as an inflexible rule for his official action that no | 
gambler or drunkard should receive an executive appointment _ 
during his term, and Iowa was among the first of the states to 
enact a prohibitory liquor law by the popular voice, and the 
worst forms of gambling are, to a great extent, banished from 
the State. He strongly advised an early and thorough organ- 
ization of the militia, and though parace has been dispensed — 
with, the latent martial spirit was such that scarcely a great — 
feat of the late tremendous struggle can be recounted by the 
historian without recording the transcendant valor of some 
Iowa corps. 

It only remains to be added that, as an indication of the 
appreciation in which his services are held, and the future in- 
terest to be taken in his memory, the Historical Society, aside 
from this brief and very imperfect sketch of Governor Lucas, 
and his portrait published in the January number of the An- 
NALS (copies of which are already being sought by those who 
hold his memory dear in other states), possesses a life-like and 
life-size portrait of him, painted by an Towa artist, Mr. — 
George EK. Yewell, which adorns the library room of the 
society. 
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*In accordance with the governor's beqhest, this sword, worn by Governor Lucas 
when in the regular army, has come into the possession of Charles 8. Nealley, of Musca- 
tine (the only son of Governor Lucas’s second daughter, Abigail, deceased, who was the 
wife of the late Col. Charles Nealley), an orphan boy, who at the age of sixtecn, in Octo- 
ber, 1861, joined Company G of the Eleventh Iowa Infantry, at its original organization ; 
but who, having been rejected on account of his youth, was, on his repeated impor- 
tunity, mustered in as a drummer boy, and served with his regiment in this capacity till 
after the baitle of Shiloh, when he was discharged on account of sickness. He after- 


wards re-enlisted in thé Second Iowa Cavalry, with which he served as musician in the 
regimental band, 
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As one of the objects of the Annats (as by standing an- 
nouncement on its cover has been made known to its readers 
for years) is to publish such historical facts as relate to “the 
origin, growth, and development of the institutions of the 
‘state, with their bearing upon the various interests which 
_have called them into existence,” it may not be amiss to say 
a word concerning the action of the board of regents at their 
session, begun the 28th of June last, the first held under the 
law passed by the legislature last winter, “ for the government 
“of the state university.” j 
_ At this meeting two very important measures were adopted 
by the regents — an affirmative measure abolishing the chair 
‘of history and political economy, and a negative measure, re- 
' fusing to say yes or no to the medical department — a false 
~ eonception of the late board of trustees, which was blighted 
_-in embryo by the act creating the board of regents. This act 


- distinctly says, “the university shall include a collegiate, 


- scientific, normal, law, and such other departments, with such 
~ courses of instruction and elective studies, as the board of 
4 regents may determine ;” and, of course, failing to name a 
_ medical department, although its framers well knew such a 
~ department had a quasi existence under the old Board, it 
~ must be conceded to be suspended for the time being by the 
~ Jaw, unless the courts shall decide that the negative action of 
the regents in refusing to perform a work of supererogation 
~ by declaring suspended or abolished a department which had 
_ already been set aside by the legislature, should be interpreted 
as establishing ita theory exploded by a positive resolu- 
tion of the regents refusing to make any appropriations them- 
selves, and withdrawing all those already made by the pre- 
é ceding board to the medical department; or unless a special 
meeting of the board (who adjourned till next March) should 
be held previous to the re-opening of the university in Sep- 
tember, to define the intent of their first action, and declare 


otherwise. 
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But it was not to discuss the propriety of the present at- 
tempt to establish; without authority of law, a medical dep 
ment, which has met the all but unanimous protests of th 
medical profession of the state, the opposition of all the in- 
structors in the university but two, the condemnation of th 
legislature itself, and the earnest remonstranees of four of the 
six regents recently elected by the legislature, and is support- 
ed only by the pretended medical professors themselves, and | 
their parasites, together with those of the old board previous-_ 
ly committed to the project; but rather to point out the in-_ 
consistent redundancy in the cast of the interloping medical — 
faculty when compared with the merciless pruning of the col-_ 
legiate department, in stripping it of a chair recognized as a | 
necessity by nearly every college of standing in America and | 
Europe, and one which was filled by a gentleman the longest 
of any associated with the university, and who, by securing 
to it by appropriation of a former legislature, the proceeds of 
the saline lands, had insured to the university one-fifth of its 
entire permanent fund. | 

A newspaper published at the seat of the university, says, 
in a semi-official tone, that the chair of history, which was 
lopped off the collegiate department by the board of regents, 
‘was created by the last board rather as a temporary arrange- 
ment, and the time seeming to have arrived now when its 
labors could be distributed among the other professors and 
save the expense of a separate teacher, it was, by resolution, 
abolished as a separate chair of the institution.” This explana- 
tion of the action of the Board is flatly contradicted by the 
official announcements of the university itself from its organ- 
ization in 1856 to the present time—every chancellor or 
president, actual or acting — Amos Dean, Silas Totten, O. M. 
Spencer, N. R. Leonard, and even Dr. Black himself — pro- 
claiming its importance; and in Totten’s time it was placed 
only second in the list of professorships. So that this chair 
does not seem to have been established as a temporary one, 
but has been recognized and commended by every president 


of the university from the organization of that institution to 
e present time. 
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| But in the composition of a faculty for the spurious medical 
department we find a redundant complement of chairs over- 
flowing with professors, without any effort to prune down to 
save expense. For instance, here we have the chair of med- 

al jurisprudence, while there are but two other medical 
schools in the whole Union containing such a professorship ; 
and, again, we have the chair of obstetries, anc the chair of 
_ diseases of women and children, filled by two separate profes- 
sors; while in such medical schools as Bellevue, New York, 
_ the medical department of the university of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and a dozen others that might be named, the 
- most eminent institutions of medical learning in the cuuntry, 
_ where the professor is secured for the chair and the chair not 
made for the professor, we find these chairs combined. The 


4 


m 
is anxious inquirer will, therefore, have to look elsewhere than 
~ to economy for the motive of the president of the university 
- in recommending the abolishment of the important chair of 
_ history and political economy in the collegiate department, 
_ while he favors and commends the unusual and unnecessary 
ones referred to in the medical department. 

It is but sheer justice to add that Prof. T. S. Parvin, who 
has been removed from his professorship in the university by 
the recent action of the regents, is a gentleman who has long 
and earnestly devoted himself to the study of history, local 
and general, ancient and modern, and is conceded by all to 
have special aptness and qualifications for the chair which has 


- been discontinued. 
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Noah Webster Mills, the fourth colonel of the second Iowa 
infantry, whose portrait we present as a frontispiece to this 
number of the Annats, was born in Montgomery county, 
Indiana, June 21st, 1834. He received his education partially 
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at Wabash College, defraying his own expenses while there — 
from the proceeds of his work in a printing office. In college 
he was distinguished for modesty, morality, and industry. 
After leaving college, he was attached to an engineer corps, 
and afterwards was employed in Adams’ Express Company 
asa messenger. While thus engaged, he applied his spare 
moments to the study of law. He was admitted tothe bar in- 
in 1856, and the same year removed to Des Moines, whore | 
renouncing the profession of law for the time, he engaged — 
with his brother, F. M. Mills, in the book printing business, | 7 | 
as one of the well known and successful firm of Mills & Co. | 

On the breaking out of the rebellion, he was among the 
first in Towa to join the Union army, ana entered the service — 
as a lieutenant in Capt. M. M. Crocker’s company, which was | 
assigned to the second infantry. At the organization of the 
regiment, Crocker became major, and Mills took his place as_ 
captain, which position he held till the 22d day of June, 1862, 
when he was promoted to the majority, two days later to the 
lieutenant coloneley, and finally, in the succeeding October, 
to the full coloneley of the regiment. His latest promotion, 
however, had not time to reach him before his death. Heen- 
tered upon his military career with the lowest commissioned 
position, and in seventeen months, by bravery and good con- 
duct, had attained the highest regimental rank. 
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He had passed with his regiment unscathed through many 
severe contlicts, such as the siege of Fort Donelson and the 
battle of Shiloh, but death awaited him in the second day’s 
battle of Corinth, October 4, 1862, where and when he re- 
ceived his death wound. Col. Baker, whom he succeeded in 
command, had been mortally wounded in the battle of the 
preceding day. On the second day, the enemy had massed 
his forces on the south side of Corinth for a last desperate 
charge on the Union lines, and came dashing down into the 
town on thedouble-quick. At this critical juncture Col. Mills, 
while rallying his regiment in a successful effort todrive back 
the rebels, received a musket ball in the sole of the foot, which 
plowed a furrow from the toes to the heel. He was taken to 
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the hospital in due time, and his wound not being considered 
2ven dangerous, he was warmly congratulated on the happy 
issue of the fight, and the conspicuous services himself had 
rendered in securing the victory, as well as on the promotion 
which certainly awaited him. But, unhappily, death is too 
often in the wake of the slightest injury, and lock-jaw super- 
vening, the gallant Col. Mills, eight days after the receipt of 
is wound, was numbered with the slain. His body was soon 
uiterwards brought home, and buried with distinguished hon- 
ors at Des Moines. 
- Col. Mills somewhat exceeded the average height, and was 
rather portly. He had a good voice and was kind and frank 
in manners, which were enhanced by a blue eye, fair com- 
plexion, and light brown hair. He wasa good scholar and a 
Tforcible writer, and, though young, was an influcntial citizen 
of Des Moines at the beginning of the war. 

__L. D. Ingersoll, author of “ Iowa and the Rebellion,” says 
of him: ‘“ A kinder heart than his never beat, nor a more 
“generous soul ever animated man. He wasa practical printer, 
aripe scholar, an independent thinker, a fine writer, an excel- 
‘lent soldier, a man of a thousand admirable qualities and not 
one bad one. His modesty had prevented him from gaining 
‘the standing to which his merits entitled him; but it is the 
absolute trath that in his death Lowa lost one of her best, one 
of her most lovable, most promising citizens, and the volun- 
teer service an officer who, had he been spared, would have 
added to its dignity, its fame, and its usefulness.” 

- He left a wife and two children. The battle of Corinth be- 
‘reft his wife not only of her husband, but of her father, Brig. 
Gen. Hackelman, of Indiana, who was killed in the first day’s 
fight. When informed of the inevitability of death, Col. Mills 
sent touching messages to his parents and family, breathing 
nothiag but resignation and heroism. 

The principal facts contained in this meagre sketch have 

een gleaned from Ingersoll’s * Iowa and the Rebellion,” and 


‘Stuart’s “Iowa Colonels and Regiments.” Z 


have been mentioned t 
Wi 1, published in the April number, 1 
} writer, L. D. Ingersoll, now one of the principal 

eS Pegs an and popularly known among all Towa readers = 


| The Towa School pce published by Mills & Co. ‘of Des M 
edited by an able corps of writers, is one of the regular mon 
to the sanctum of the Annats. It is so filled with cede nd e 
riences in the field of practical education, that we cannot see how any one 
"in Iowa, engaged in this high calling, can afford to be without it. — 


Miss Mary Murray, a young amateur artist of Iowa City, has sees 
pleted, for Gov. Hays, of Ohio, a copy of the portrait of Gov. Lucas 
painted by George H. Yewell for the Historical Society. Miss Murray’s 
picture is pronounced, by members of the Lucas family, to be the best si 
ness extant of the first governor of Iowa. “— 


‘] 


The Evergreen, a Masonic monthly, published at Dubuque, under the 
able editorial supervision of Dr. Guilbert, is not only an effective exponent 
of freemasonry, but always contains articles of value and interest to = 
general reader. ig 


We send this number, as we did the last, to every newspaper on the 
secretary of state’s list, and to such others as we know to have been — 
started since that list was issued, and are now in receipt of a larger file of 
Iowa papers than was ever before deposited in the Historical Rooms. We 
should like to make this file entirely complete, and hereby request all pub-— 
lishers, who have not already done so, to put the ANNALS on their ex- 
change list. 


We have not room to publish all the fine things said by the press of the 
April number of the ANNALS, but the compliments are appreciated all the 
same. 
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This pe 
pages for the year 1870; with com 
ota a) Page for binding... " 14 
| Hg object:is to collect and preserve itt 
n'y - the history of the State. Of the vari 
special endeavor to publish 
Ist. Such as relate to “trangactioug Bf rly 
soon lost by the passing away of the participants. - he 
2d. Descriptive sketches of localities in the olden 
tures are pictured upon the memory of observers. 
3d. Biographical sketches of prominent citizens. Be 
4th. The origin, growth and development of the i 
their bearing upon the various interests which have called 
5th. From time to time such of the hitherto” unwritten 
war of modern times as relates to the valorous deeds-o 
practicable for introduction, or which seems necessary to ) 
ing from the knowledge of men. - Sect 


eC 


itacter life. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this purpose, canihagsage } 
those who have in memory any portion of the early history of the 
those having material for history, or authentic manuscripts, will con 
by forwarding them to the Editor. 

The price of the publication remains ONE DoLLAR a year, although it 
more than double the original size when that price was fixed. 3 

It is expected that subscribers will pay this moderate sum 18 ADVANCE 

It was commenced in 1863. Back numbers may be obtained except fo 
year 1864. That edition is exhausted. The numbers of 1863, bound in 
covers, may be had for $1.50. Copies for TORR TEED may be had 
thirty-five cents per single copy. . 

The periodicals and newspapers sent us in exchange are placed on file 
Library Room of the Historical Society, bound as soon as volumes. are con 
pleted, and will of themselves form a vollection for reference such as is possessed _ 
by no other Institution of the State, and furnish to the future a record of p 
events of very great value. Hence editors of all the newspapers and perio 
published within the State are requested to place the ANNALS upon their 
change list. : 

All communications and subscriptions may be addresséd to 


F LLOYD, 


